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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 31, 1858, 


Rotes. 


ON THE SUPPOSED CIRCUMNAVIGATION 
IN ANTIQUITY. 


(Concluded from p. 64.) 


Whatever may be the authenticity of the Per- 
sian expedition under the command of Scylax, it 
is certain that the ancients had, at an early period, 
navigated the Red Sea. 
with the island of Socotra, which they called Dios- 
coridis Insula; and the Periplus of the Eryth- 


OF AFRICA 


rean sea, attributed to Arrian, which was com- | é 
| tion in the time of Neco, given by Herodotus. 


posed in the first century of our era, describes the 
southern coast of that gulf as far as the north- 
eastern promontory of Africa (Cape Guardafuy). 
From this point the description of the eastern 
coast of Africa is carried, according to Gossellin, 
as far as the island of Magadasko, in lat. 2° N.; 
but according to Dr. Vincent (vol. ii. pp. 178- 
180.), who is followed by C. Miiller, in his recent 
edition, as far as the island of Zanguebar, in lat. 
6° S. “Beyond this point (says the Periplus) 
the ocean is unexplored; but it is known to turn 
to the west, and, stretching away along the south 
towards the regions of thiopia, Libya, and Africa 


on the opposite side, to unite with the western sea” | 


(§ 18. ed. C. Miiller; Vincent, id. p. 186.). 

Such being the geographical limits which the 
knowledge of Africa possessed by the ancients can 
be ascertained to have reached, the question re- 


mains whether the accounts of the entire circum- | 


navigation of this continent in the single cases 
above adverted to are worthy of belief. 

In the first place, the story of the Magus re- 
ported by Heraclides Ponticus may, with Posido- 
nius, be safely rejected; neither is any credit due 
to the merchant who assured Celius Antipater 
that he had sailed round Africa. These stories 
doubtiess did not rest on any firmer basis of 
reality than the exploit of Menelaus, whose voyage 
of eight years, mentioned in the Odyssey,—in 
which he visited the Zthiopians, the Sidonians, 
the Erembi, and Libya, — was interpreted by one 
of the ancients as referring to a circumnavigation 
of Africa from the Pillars of Hercules to the In- 
dian Ocean (Strab. i. 2. 31. Compare Od. iv. 
84.). 

The account of Eudoxus of Cyzicus was ac- 
cepted by Posidonius ; but it is discredited on 
sufficient grounds by Strabo, who subjects it to a 
detailed examination (ii. 3. 5.). The story of the 
Gaditane prow found on the eastern coast of 
Africa, and identified by a ship-captain as belong- 
ing to a particular vessel, is an evident fabrication, 
resting on the erroneous belief that the distance 
between the coasts of Abyssinia and Morocco is 
inconsiderable. ‘This seems to have been a fa- 





They were acquainted | 
| tant account shows that he made no great progress 
| along the western coast. 





vourite mode of proving the circumnavigation of 
Africa; for Pliny states that when Caius Cesar 
(Agrippa), the son of Augustus, was in the Red 
Sea (during his command in Asia Minor), a part 
of a wreck was found there, which was recognised 
as belonging to a Spanish ship (ii. 67.). It should 
be added that, according to Cornelius Nepos, Eu- 
doxus effected the entire circumnavigation from 
the Red Sea to Gades; which is not affirmed in 
the detailed narrative of Posidonius. In like 
manner Pliny states that Hanno sailed round 
Africa as far as Arabia (ii. 67.): whereas his ex- 


There remains only the account of the expedi- 


This account has attracted much attention, and 
has been considered credible by many modern 
writers (see Gossellin, ib. vol. i. p. 199.), particu- 
larly by Major Rennell, Geogr. Syst. of Herod., 


| vol. ii. p. 348. ed. 2.; Prof. Heeren, Jdeen, i. 2. pp. 


79-85.; and, lastly, by Mr. Grote, Hist. of Gr., 


| vol. iii. pp. 377-385. Before we yield to the argu- 


ments advanced by critics of such high authority, 


| we must give due weight to the circumstances 


which detract from the credibility of the narra- 
tive of Herodotus. Many of these are stated b 

Gossellin, who, in the first volume of his oan 
on ancient geography, has subjected this question 
to a systematic investigation. The objections to 
it are, however, set forth with the greatest force 
and completeness by Dr. Vincent in his valuable 
work already cited (vol. ii. pp. 186-205.). See also 
Ukert, i. 1. p. 46.; ii. 2. p. 35.; Forbiger, vol. i. 
p- 64.; and the art. Lisya in Dr. Smith’s Dict. 
of Anc. Geogr., vol. ii. p. 177. 

In the first place, it must be remarked that the 
interval between the last year of the reign of 
Neco and the birth of Herodotus was 117 years ; 
and therefore that at least a century and a half 
must have elapsed between the time of the sup- 

sed voyage and the time when Herodotus a: 
[ected materials for his history. The reign of 
Neco is contemporary with Pittacus and Perian- 
der, and is anterior“to the legislation of Solon ; 
it is a period as to which our knowledge even of 
Greek history is faint and imperfect ; and we are 
not entitled to suppose that the tradition of such 
an event in Egyptian history, resting doubtless on 
oral repetition, could have reached Herodotus in 
an accurate shape. No particulars are given as to 
the persons who commanded the expedition, or as 
to the number or character of the ships concerned ; 
and we are not informed how the difficulties which 
must have surrounded such an enterprise were 
overcome. 

The general system of navigation in antiquity, 
whether the vessel was impelled by sails or by 
oars, was to keep close to the shore, and never to 
venture into the open sea, except in order to 
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= 
reach an island, or to cross a channel of moderate _ pleted as great a distance as would be necessary for ot 
width. Navigation was moreover suspended dur- | the circumnavigation of Africa. But these were not hs 
ing the winter months (Plin. N. H. ii. 47.; Veget. | the conditions under which the voyage of the Phe- th 
de. Re Mil. v. 9.). A modern vessel takes water | nicians, ordered by Neco, was undertaken. We are th 
and provisions for the whole or a large part of its not informed that they were provided with a suf- on 
voyage, and stands out to sea, steering its course | ficient force to compel submission at the places es 
by the compass, and by astronomical observa- | where they landed: on the contrary, the account an 
tions: it is likewise assisted by charts. An an- | of their landing in the autumn in order to sow wi 
cient vessel crept along the shore; advanced | their corn, and of their waiting until the harvest, th 
merely from one port or landing-place to another; | implies that they relied for food upon their own ha 
stopped at night, when the difficulty of steering | resources. It seems incredible that a few vessels, tic 
was greater; and took in water and food at the | thus situated, could have made their way from ha 
successive stations. The mean rate of a day's sail | the Red Sea to the Straits of Gibraltar. The pe 
(exclusive of the night) is estimated by Rennell | probability is, that the crews would have fallen nr 
at about thirty-five miles (ib. p. 360.), and at | victims to the jealousy and hostility of the bar- re 
every interval of this length it put into land. It | barous natives. Navigation in early times was ne 


was therefore dependent on its communications 


generally connected with piracy ; and an unknown th 
with the coast, and its successful progress could 


ship arriving on a coast would not fail to be re- 





only be ensured under one of two conditions: | garded as an enemy. The mere difficulty of lan- of 
either that the coast was friendly, or that, if the | guage would in such a length of coast as that in a 
coast was unfriendly, it had sufficient force to | question, and with so vast a succession of different tic 
overawe the natives. The first of these cases was | savage tribes, have rendered friendly communica- N 
the ordinary state of navigation in the Mediterra- | tion impossible. The Periplus of Hanno mentions ha 
nean ; either when a Pheenician ship sailed along | that he took with him interpreters ; but even his - 
the northern coast of Africa, or when a Greek ship | limited expedition reached a point at which his pl 
made its way along the coasts of Greece and Italy. | interpreters could not understand the language of th 
The second case is exemplified by the early voy- | the natives (§ 11. 14.). He assigns the failure of fo: 
ages of the Phocwans, which they are said to have | food as the reason for turning back. pt 
made in long narrow ships of war, and not in The length of time mentioned by Herodotus af 
merchant vessels built for carrying a cargo (He- | seems likewise insufficient, if we subtract the in- de 
rod. i. 163.). Other examples are found in the | tervals between seed-time and harvest, and allow hi 
expedition of Nearchus from the mouth of the | for the other casualties of such a navigation. 3 
Indus to the head of the Persian Gulf, whose re- | Herodotus states that the expedition of Scylax a 
lations with the natives are described throughout | occupied thirty months in its voyage down the ce 
as hostile and suspicious, and who chiefly ob- | Indus, and thence to the Red Sea; whereas the ™ 
tained food by the method of plunder (Arrian, | time allowed for the circumnavigation of Africa is w 
Indica, c. 20. sqq.); in the expedition of Hanno, | under three years, with a further deduction for sh 
who sailed along the western coast of Africa with | the periods requisite for bringing the crops to H 
a fleet which (according to his own account) con- | maturity. It may be added that the Pheenicians a 
sisted of sixty war penteconters, and 60,000 men | could not have provided themselves with seeds (] 
and women ; and in the voyage of Polybius along | propér for the different climates and soils to be M 
the same coast, who is expressly stated to have | passed over ; and as they could as easily have ob- lr 
been furnished by Scipio with a fleet for the pur- tained provisions from the natives, as information a 
pose (“ab eo accepta classe,” P lin. v. 1.). respecting the proper seed and the seed itself, it P 

Major Rennell, proceedifg from the remark | is difficult to understand how the mode of pro- : 


that “the difficulties of coasting- voyages do not, 
in respect of their length, increase beyond arith- 
metical proportion,” inquires, “ What should have 
prevented Scylax, Hanno, or the Pheenicians from 
extending their voyages, had their employers been 


so inclined, and preparations had been made ac- | 


cordingly ?” (7d. p. 354.). 


It is true that a coasting-voyage might have | 


been indefinitely lengthened under the conditions 
favourable to its performance: for example, it is 
quite conceivable that an ancient ship, starting 
from a port of Syria, might have followed the 
coasts of Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, as far as 
Massilia, and have repeated this course continu- 
ously, backwards and forwards, until it had com- 


curing food to which they are described to have 
had resort could have been successful. More- 
over, the proper time for sowing would not have 
fallen in autumn in the southern hemisphere, as 
Gossellin has remarked. It may be considered 
as certain that neither Neco nor Herodotus had 
any idea of the great length of the voyage from 
the Red Sea to the Straits of Gibraltar, and that 
they both believed Africa to be a peninsula of 
whic - the Nile was the base. (Compare Vincent, 
vol. ii. p. 565.) 

The only circumstance in the account which 
invests it with credibility, is the report of the 
navigators, disbelieved by Herodotus himself, that 
they had the sun on their right hand: the most 
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obvious interpretation of which supposes them to 
have reached the southern hemisphere. Upon 
this statement, however, which is the main title of 
the story to acceptance, two remarks may be 
made. In the first place, Herodotus himself as- 


| 


| 


cended the Nile as far as Elephantine (ii. 29.) ; | 


and Elephantine is opposite Syene, which is nearly 
within the tropic, and which contained afterwards 
the celebrated well. 


Now if Herodotus himself | 


had visited a place where the shadows were ver- | 


tical at the solstice, it is not unlikely that he may 
have obtained the story of Neco’s expedition from 
persons who might conceive that a sufficient pro- 
gress southward would bring the navigator to a 
region where the shadows at noon inclined from 
north to south. In the next place, Nearchus, 
the admiral of Alexander the Great, in the de- 
scription of his coasting-voyage from the mouth 
of the Indus to the Persian Gulf, stated that in 
a part of his course the shadows were either ver- 
tical or fell to the south (Arrian, Jnd. c. 25.). 
Now, when we consider that Nearchus could not 
have been south of 25° north latitude, which is 
north of the tropic, and of the latitude of Ele- 
phantine (24° N.), we can easily conceive that 
the informants of Herodotus may have imagined 
for the Pheenician navigators of Neco a physical 
phenomenon to which the Nile above Elephantine 
afforded an approximation, and which Nearchus 
declared himself to have actually witnessed at a 
higher latitude (see Vincent, ib. vol. i. pp. 222. 
304.). Onesicritus, who accompanied Alexander 
in his expedition, likewise stated that there were 
certain parts of India,—he specified one to the 
north of the Hyphasis or Sutledge,—where the sun 
was vertical at the solstice, and there were no 
shadows. (These places were called by him &oxuw.) 
He declared moreover that in these districts the 
constellation of the Great Bear was never visible 
(Plin. ii. 75., vii. 2. Pliny also reports that at 
Mount Maleus, in the territory of the Oretes in 
India, the shadows fall to the south in summer, 
and to the north in winter; that at the port of 
Pattala (Tatta on the Indus) the sun rises to the 
right, and the shadows fall to the south (ii. 75.). 
Eratosthenes affirmed that in the country of the 
Troglodytes, on the south-eastern coast of the Red 
Sea, the shadows fell to the south for forty-five 
days before and for the same period after the 
solstice (Plin. ii. 75, 76., vi. 34.). 

Some ambassadors from the island of Tapro- 
bane, or Ceylon, who came to Rome in the time of 
the Emperor Claudius, are represented by Pliny as 
having expressed their wonder that the shadows 
fell to the north and not to the south; and that 
the sun rose to the left, and not to the right (Plin. 
vi. 24.) ; although, as Dr. Vincent remarks, they 
must have annually witnessed that phenomenon, 
when the sun was south of the equator (vol. ii. 
p- 492.). 


These examples prove that the imagination of 
the ancients was active in conceiving the solar 
phenomena of the northern hemisphere to be re- 
versed, even in districts which lay to the north of 
the tropics. It may be observed that the ancients 
had likewise heard accounts of the long polar 
nights, which they transferred to latitudes in which 
this phenomenon did not exist. Thus Cesar states 
that the smaller islands near Britain had been 
reported by some writers to be continually dark 
for thirty days in winter. He adds, that on in- 
quiry he was unable to confirm this statement ; 
but he ascertained by means of water clocks that 
the nights in Britain were shorter than on the 
continent (B. G. v. 13.). One of the stories of 
Pytheas, respecting his fictitious island of Thule, 
was that it had six months of continual light, and 
six months of continual darkness (Plin. ii. 77., 
Mela, iii. 6.). 

It may be remarked that the Romans under 
the empire are said to have penetrated very far 
into Africa by land: thus, P. Petronius, prefect 
of Egypt in the time of Augustus, is stated to 
have marched 970 miles south of Syene (Plin. vi. 
35.) ; Ptolemy likewise describes two other Ro- 
man Officers, as having by marches of three or four 
months respectively, reached a district south of 
the equator (i. 8. 5., Vincent, vol. ii. p. 243.). It 
is not impossible that the Egyptians may at an 
early time have ascended far into the interior of 
Africa; and in navigating the Red Sea, they 
would soon have passed the tropic. 

On the whole, we may safely assent to the posi- 
tion of Dr. Vincent, that “a bare assertion of the 
performance of any voyage, without consequences 
attendant or connected, without collateral or con- 
temporary testimony, is too slight a foundation to 
support any superstructure of importance” (i. 
p- 307.) ; and we may conclude that the circum- 
navigation of Africa in the time of Neco is too 
imperfectly attested, and too improbable in itself, 
to be regarded as a historical fact. G. C. Lewis, 





EARLY TRIBUTE TO THE GENIUS OF MILTON. 


The following from a collection of poems pub- 
lished 1689, is said to be the earliest laudatory 
acknowledgment of his immortal genius. It is 
extracted from a pastoral dialogue between 
Thyrsis and Corydon, entituled a Propitiatory Sa- 
crifice to the Ghost of J- M The great 
poet is alluded to under the name of Daphnis: — 








“ Daphnis! the Great Reformer of our Isle, 
Daphnis! the patron of the Roman stile, 
Who first to sense converted doggrel rhymes, 
The muses’ bells took off, and stopped their chimes. 
On surer wings, with an immortal flight, 
Taught us how to believe and how to write; 
And could we but have reached his wondrous height, 
We'd chang’d the constitution of our state, 
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Where reason must enlightened souls confute, 
To common earth ’tis still forbidden fruit ; 
For all in torrents his inventions flow, 

And drown the little vales that lie below, 
And yet so sweet, malice would silenced die; 
So perfect they could prejudice defy. 
Daphnis! whose modesty might justly boast, 
His errours least, his excellencies most : 

Well might we blush at every sacred line, 
To see a soul so humble, so divine.” 


A slight allusion is made to his blindness — 


“ (Like Tages) born a poet from the womb, 
nd sung himself from ’s cradle to his tomb! 
Inspired with melody with his first breath, 
Improving art and learning till his death. 


But when his age and fruit together ripe 

ad which blind Homer only was the type), 
iresias-like he mounted up on high, 

And scorned the filth of dull mortality, 

Conversed with Gods, and graced their royal line, 

All ecstasy, all rapture, all divine.” 


The concluding stanzas run thus — 


Corydon. “Even tombs of stone in time will wear 
away, 
Brass pyramids are subject to decay ; 
But lo! the poet’s fame shall shine 
In each succeeding age, 
Laughing at the baffled rage 
Of envious enemies and destructive time. 
Thyrsis. “ Rest, Phoenix! in thy Paradise above, 
Thy works enjoy a Paradise of love; 
Tho’ some with a rank emulous poison swell, 
Others admire and praise, but none excell ; 
May our poor rustic muse add ciphers to thy fame; 
Thy works are everlasting monuments to thy name.” 


The author styles himself a late scholar of Eton, 
and his presumed name was Go l. Is there 
any clue to the writer ? Cx. Horrsr. 





{The author of these lines was Charles Goodall, who 
died at the early age of eighteen. Wood (Athena, iv. 


256.) has the following notice of him: “Charles Goodall, | 


a most ingenious young man of his age, son of Dr. Charles 


Goodall, fellow of the College of Physicians at London, | 
was born at St. Edmund .Bury in Suffolk, educated at | 


Eton College, became a student at Oxford in Lent term, 
1688, aged seventeen years, and soon after one of the 
postmasters of Merton College, but soon cut off to the 
great reluctancy of his tender parent, and of all those 
who were acquainted with his pregnant parts. There are 
extant of his compositions, Poems and Translations writ- 
ten upon Several Occasions, and to Several Persons. Lond. 
1689 ( Anon.) He died much lamented on May 11, 1689, 
and was buried in the south aisle of Merton College 
church.” ] 


KNOCKIN-STANE, 


It is well to preserve every relic of our ances- 
tors—to note down the memorials of the past— 
to keep in memory the customs of by-gone times, 
many of which are fast fading away from the 
minds of the present generation : among these may 


be noted the method of preparing pot-bariey in 


Scotland. In all country families, some three or 


four generations back, before the invention of 
barley-mills, they sessed a large mortar or 
| “ knockin-stane,” in which they shelled or decor- 
ticated, or unhusked the grain, with a strong 
knockin-mell or wooden pestle. These mortars 
were generally formed out of a close-grained or firm 
sandstone, and were often placed in the butt of the 
cottage, or at the door-cheek, to be — on all 
occasions when barley was required for the ordi- 
nary broth or hail of the peasantry —a standing 
dish in Scotland, and very savoury and palatable, 
| if properly cooked, and compounded of a piece or 
tiley of beef, mutton, or pork, a good strow of 
shred kale or colewort, turnip, carrot, a handful of 
oaten-meal for a lithing, and half a pound of knocked 
bear or barley ; or in quantity proportioned to the 
size of the pot, or the number of the family. These 
Scotch hail, or barley-broth, served up in plates of 
earthenware, or in the “timmer trenchers,” or 
“ pouther plates” of auld lang syne, and eaten or 
supped with a dodgel of pease-and-barley meal 
bannock, or oaten-meal cake, formed a very de- 
licious mess — that is to say, if the cook is at all 
up to her vocation, as before said : and the “ kail- 
suppers o’ Fife,” or of the Merse, never think they 
get a dinner, where the ail is absent from the 
board, however substantial may be other viands 
placed there. To dyspeptics, our Scotch broth is 
said to be deleterious, bet we aver that a Scotch- 
| man will rather suffer the pains and penalties of 
indigestion than forego his favourite hail. 
In our popular poetry, many allusions are made 


lilt: — 
“ Davy Doits, the king o’ loits, 
Fell owre the mortar stane, 
When a’ the rest got butter-and-bread, 
Davy Doits got nane.” 
Or, in the old song : — 
* My lairdships can yield me 
As meikle a year, 
As had us in pottage, 
And good knockit beir.” 

Many of those stones still remain about villages 
and old farm places—some lying about among 
rubbish — some turned bottom up by the doors of 
cottages as a rustic seat—some built into cottage 
walls or garden walls— some used as pig-troughs, 
&c., kc. The other day we counted half a dozen 
of those old mortars, in various situations, in our 
village, and which there still serve to keep up the 
remembrance of old patriarchal times. Is there 
not one in the British Museum? Msnyantues. 

Chirnside. 


BASE COIN IN THE TIME OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


The following letters are extracted from the 


public records of Wells, and may prove of sufli- 





| to the knockin-stanes, as in that famous schoolboy — 
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cient interest to the readers of “N. & Q.” as to 
entitle them to preservation in its pages : — 


“To our trusty and welbeloved the May’r or Baylyves, 
and to ther bretheren at Wells. 


“EvizapetH, &. By the Quene. 


“ Trustye and welbeloved we greet youe well.—Wheras 
it come is to our knolege that since our p’clamacdns for 
the decrine of base moneys, ther arysethe some dyference 
amongst sondrye our subjects being ignorant for the 
knolege and discerninge of the base Festons of ij¢ from 
th’other of iiij*, and that the rather because suche marks 
as wer at the first added to the said baseste Testons wer 
oute,— We, to whome the weale and quietnesse of our 
people ys moste tender, have by advyse of our Counsayle 
publyshed and notyfyed dyvers good meanes as in suche 
a case could be dyvysed for the informacdn of oure people 
in the knoledge of th’one from th’other. And yet as we 
p’cyve the ignorant sorte be not so fully instructed as 
wer convenyante, And therfore we have erdeyned that 
in sondrye places of our Realme ther shuld be certeyne 
trustye p’sons appoynted, not only to informe our people 
therin, but alsoe to stampe the saide Testons wyth seve- 
rall stamps or prynts. And consyderynge that that 
Towne is populous, and that many of our subjectts - re- 
sorte therto at sondrye tymes — We havyng 
and of our consyderaunte do ordeyne that vppon rec eyte 
of thes oure letters ye imedyately shall assemble your 
bretheren together, And if ther be any Gentleman dwell- 

ng in that Towne, or wythyn a myle of the Towne, 

inge a Justice of Peace in anye parte theraboute, Ye 
shall send for hym, and in your Hall or Talbothe, or 
other comionplace of your Assemblyes by what name so- 
ever it be called, in the open p’sents of them all, ye shall 
reade this Letter, and then vnseale a Bagge whiche this 
messenger shall delyver vnto you, conteynynge in it too 
stampynge yrons and a round plate of steele; th’one of 
yron conteynynge the printe of a Greyhownde, th’other a 
Portcullice: and beinge soe in open place consydered ye 
shall, by th’assente of youre bretheren and such Justices 
of the peace as ye shal ther call, yf any bee nygh at hand, 
or by the more p’te of them, choose to youreself fowere 
mo. of the wysest and meeteste p’sons of the Towne, 
wherof the Justice of Peeace to bee one, to sytte wyth 
youe for the execucyon of the contents folowinge : — Ye, 
wyth the fower p’sons chosen, shall forthwythe sytte in 
the open place ’forsaide, or att the Markett Crosse, call- 
ynge to youe some Goldsmythe of the beste knolege yee 
can gette, or some other p’son havinge beste knolege in 
the matter of moneys, and shall ther be ready to judge 
and discerne of all man’r of Testons that anye oure sub- 
jectts shal bring vnto youe whiche be of the value of ij4 
to be stryken wyth th’yron havinge the Greyhownde 





+ ae the [sic] of the Teston, whervppon the 
ynge’s face ys, behind the hedd over the showlders, 
an th’other Testons of iiij¢ yee shall stryke wyth 


th’other yron havinge the Portcullice betore th’face, and 
so f’wyth redelyv’r the same moneys to the same p’sons 
that dyd p’sent them vnto youe. And ye shall take good 
regard that yn no wyse ye doe stampe any Teston valued 
at ij¢ wy’the the stampe of the Portcullice. Yee shall alsoe 
by auctorytye herof swere the Goldesmith to judge and 
discerne trewlye betwyxte th’one moneys and th’other, to 
th’vttermoste of his knolege. And for the contynew- 


ance of youre syttynge att one tyme, or for youre dayes | 


of syttynge, Wee do refarre that to youre discrestcyon, as 
ye shall see cause geven vnto youe by confluence of our 


people vnto youe wyth ther moneys, so as ye neither | 


— before nyne of the clocke in the forenoone, nor after 
ree in the afternoone; nether vppon anye holyedaye, 
nor that fewer of youe sytte at one tyme than fower be- 


sydes the Goldesmythe, yf anye suche can be had; and 
at every tyme when ye shall sitte and have done, 
shall, before you dep’te, in open p’sents putte vppe the 
Yrons into t gge, and cause the same to be sealed 
vppe wythe w and wythe the seale of one of youre 
assistantce; and youreselfe ether to kepe the saide yrons 
vatill the next sittinge or ells to cause them to be safelye 
locked vppe in your chest wher youre Charters are, or 
suche lyke do remayne, in suche sorte as the same yrons 
be noe wyse vsed nor sene but in the open place when 
you shalbe assembled togethar for this purpose. And 
after one Monethe paste yf ye see noe more ned of the 
vse herof, ye shall cause them to be sealed ope and sent 
to oure Treasurer of oure Mynte by some trustye p’son— 
And soe not doutinge but ye wyll have good regarde to 
our meenyngs, We pray youe vse suche expedycdn and 
discrestion herein as to suche a case doth appetyne, And 
to bestowe youre labours herein to the quyettinge of oure 
people, wythowte a anye thynge for the same. 
And before one Monethe shall pass, we truste to cause a 
quantytye of fyne moneys to be sent into those p’ts for 
the vse and comforte of your Subjectts. Yeven vnder oure 
Sygnet at oure honore of Hampton Courte the xvj daye 
of October in the second yeare of our Raygne.” 


“ To our lovinge freinds, the Mayor and his bretheren or 
other Officers of the Towne of Welles. 

“ After our moste hartye cOmendacdns.—Wheras vppon 
the late decryinge of base moneyse, order was taken for 
the avoydynge of contention, and to th’ende th’moste 
symple myghte descerne the dyfference of the Testons 
decried, that those nowe at iiij¢ ob. shuld be marked 
wyth a Portcullice, and th’other at ij¢ wythe a Grey- 
hownde, And for this purpose yrons wer sent vnto you 
and dyvers other ptyes of the Realme wythe charg tte 
use the advise of some skylfull Goldsmyth or oger of 
Skyll in discerninge - markinge of those Testons Valuéd 
by p’clamaacon at ij*, som of which are found. to be 
marked wythe the Portecullyce, and broughte owte of 
sondrye ptes of the Realme to the Tower of Londogy 
to be exchanged for iiij ob., whiche sorte of Ignoresgeag) 
rather greate negligence or deceyte may bred furtygg 
contensyon. And yt is not to be suffered. And as weg 
se no reson that the Quene’s Majesty shuld beare 
burden in the exchange in gevinge iiij ob. for the Testons 
that mey be by sondry means knowen to be ij¢, so 
thinke we yt wer better than this maner of markinge as 
yt is vsed wer, lest consyderynge that before this order 
was geven whiche was purposelye don to helpe the symple, 
the dyfference of the Testons myght be well knowen as 
well by the markes appoynted in the p’clamacon as the 
lyvel coler of ye Testons, as by the lengthe of the necke 
of the Kynge’s picture beinge a specyall note to discerne 
them of ij¢ from the other; and therfore we wyll and 
charge you to have specyall and earnest consideracdn 
hereof, And yf youe shall not be able of youre owne selves 
or by the ayde of some others to knowe them from the 
others whiche youe may ryghte doe wythe some leasur 
rather than wyth haste to hynder soe goode a purpose. 
Then we require you in the Quene’s Majestye’s name to 
forbeare to cause any more Testons to be m’rked, and 
rather to suffer them to passe wyth those not. .: . 
dyfference that are alreddy by ‘dyvers meanes published 

. to be broughte as they be to the Tower wher they 
may be more p’f¥c’ly discerned, then thus vnder color of 
her Majesty’s marke vtterly and deceytfully to vtter 
abrode Testons at better price than they be valued by 
her Majesty’s order and p’clamacdn. And as we 
nothinge doubt that youe doe kepe a certen note of the 
some that you doe marke, soe we require you ernestly to 
observe that order, soe as thene you may make a p’fycte 
accompte of the hole some that you shall have marked 








And soe fayre youe well. Frome Hamptone Court, the 
eight of Novembre 1560. Youre lovinge friends, 
“ N. Bacon. C. 

E. Bedford. 

Thomas Parry. 

Ambrose Cave. 

Willm Cecill.” 

Ina. 
Wells, Somerset. 


WALTER SCOTT AND THE TWO PLINYS. 


Can you, or any of your numerous readers, ac- 
count for the error, not to say blunder, committed 
by Sir Walter Scott in Waverley, the first of his 
series of great national tales of wonder and de- 


light? It has passed through not only all the | 


editions, but is continued in the people’s edition, 
revised and corrected by himself, with explanatory 


notes and comments, and published by Robert | 


Cadell, Edinburgh, 1841. 
In the 12th chapter (p. 110.) of this latter edi- 
tion, he makes the learned pedant, the grandilo- 


quent Baron of Bradwardine, a classical scholar, | 
a law student, and a continental traveller, of | 
whose reputation as a man of books, he is as chary 


as over the character of his “ prodigious” Abel 
Sampson, commit a gross error in the fathership 
of one of the best known of Roman classics. 


In the Baron's Palinodia, as to “the blessed | 


” 


Bear of Bradwardine,” and its prenocturnal effects, 

the bookful Latinist, the victim of veneration for 

Titus Livius, confesses to his guest, Captain Wa- 

verley, who is represented as no mean scholar, 

that he would not “ utterly accede to the objur- 

tion of the younger Plinius, in the fourteenth 
k of his Historia Naturalis !” 

Every reader of biography knows that the elder 
Pliny was the great Roman naturalist, whose 
thirty-seven books on natural history, which, 
amidst some superstition and much credulity, is 
one of the most precious monuments of literary an- 
tiquity which has reached our times. 

The younger Pliny, on the contrary, was a rhetori- 
cian, an advocate of great distinction in the Roman 
forum, the governor of a large province, of con- 
sular dignity ; whose only known writings are his 
admired, though somewhat artificial, “ Letters” to 
his friends; and his panegyric on the Emperor 
Trajan, the greatest and the best of the Caesars. 

It is the less excusable, because this most cap- 
tivating of tale-tellers admits in his general pre- 
face (p. 9.), that before he began Waverley, he 
had qualified himself by study for his profession 
of a pleader. And again, p. 15., of the same pre- 
face, he states, among other reasons for his silence 
as to the authorship of the Waverley Novels: 
“ My friendships were formed — my place in so- 
ciety fixed—my life had attained its middle 
course.” Therefore, youthful carelessness cannot 


be imputed to the learned advocate, the accom- 
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plished cyclopedist, the rounded, polished, uni- 
| versal genius,— such as he describes his own 
| parallel, the all-to-all, the grave, the gay, the in- 
| quiring, searching Counsellor Pleydell. 

It may, probably, have arisen, by a kind of ag- 
nomination, from seeing the name of the great 
Roman naturalist called Plinius Secundus,—a sur- 
namg, in all probability, bestowed upon him by 
| the Emperor Vespasian for his military services, 
| as being second or next to him, Caius Plinius Se- 

cundus, Veronensis. The younger Pliny, when 
adopted by his illustrious uncle, received from 
him, as the family name, in addition to his own of 
Caius Plinius, Novocomensis, the surname of Se- 
cundus, for the Plinian family. 

I know of no better solution to this surprising 
mistake ; but probably you, or some of your clas- 
sical readers, may help me to a better. 

James Exmes. 





MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS: PARISH BOOKS. 


The subject of parish documents of different 
kinds has several times received from “N. & Q.” 
the attention it deserves, and there seems to be a 
wish in other quarters to do it ample justice. In 
the matter of copying sepulchral inscriptions, it 
will never answer to portion out the work by dis- 
tricts to persons ignorant of the names formerly 
general in that assigned to them, or who have not 
the knack of decyphering. Most ludicrous mis- 
takes will otherwise arise; so that when one 
thoroughly competent person cannot be found, it 
is better for two to make independent copies for 
collation ; after which, if sent to press, each should 
look over the proofs. A person who has not seen 
the original inscriptions, and is bothered by writ- 
ing done in an aiseol position or bad light, will 
allow suicidal blunders to pass,—crede experto. As 
regards light, an otherwise illegible incised in- 
scription can often be made out in the evening, or 
by a lamp placed at the side; when the shadow 
will be deepened, precisely in the same way as we 
can distinguish valleys in the moon. In all cases 
the dates of beginning and ending the MS. should 
be attached, with signature. 

It would be well if an impression could be made 
upon sextons, and clerks in orders or not, that 
slabs, plates, &c., ought not to be buried, used up, 
or otherwise made away with. In one church 
known to me it is said that the vicar, during the 
restoration, had most of the monuments—good, 
bad, and indifferent—buried under the flooring ; 
he was an Evangelical clergyman, and of course 
opposed to display. Another, holding the other 
extreme, had an objection to high-backed tomb- 
stones, and stated in my hearing that he had 
persuaded his people, some of whom were not very 
willing, to have these memorials of their families 
cut somewhat diagonally, so that two nice trefoil 
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medieval-looking stones, with fresh and abbre- 
viated epitaphs, might stand as the representatives 
of each original. ‘This seems very much like de- 


| 


You will greatly oblige a “subscriber from the 


| commencement ” by giving this a place in an early 


struction of identity, and perhaps of legal value, | 


for the sake of pleasing individual taste. At one 
church it was told me by the sexton, that when a 


family had left the neighbourhood, and its memo- | 


rial sunk or was in the way, the custom was to 
bury it. 

Parish registers frequently give valuable local 
and historical information, marginal, interlined, 
on the covers, or in the body of the text. Thus a 
storm, pestilence, famine, skirmish, prodigy, dates 
of buildings, plantations and public works, those 
of political and religious events, the appointment 
of public officers, rental and value of land, mate- 
rials and labour, particulars of clergymen’s and 
squires’ families, are often directly stated ; while 
we can glean the existence of hamlets, trades and 
their introduction, inns, churches, gaols, bridges, 
rivers and locks, pits, the influx of a foreign popu- 
lation or band of refugees, the rise of a person by 
the Mr. attached to his name, the increase of a 
parish, &c., and even the antecedents and bias 
of the incumbent, or his deputy. 

The progress of surnames can here be studied ; 
and the manner in which the clerk would, where 
allowed, distort the spelling to suit the common 
method of pronunciation in the district: as, very 





naturally, Hambleton for Hamilton, where 3 is in- | 


serted between the labial and dental; Huthwit 
and Breffit for Huthwaite and Braithwaite; 
potticary, apoticary, jeale, Hennery, marcer, 
scoolmaister ; were for singular was, now also 
pronounced wor; though such as these are not 


conclusive as to pronunciation at a time when bad | 


spelling was general. 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. 


Minor Notes. 


Unchronicled Pedigrees. — After reading the 
article by F. S. A. (2°* S. v. 201.) on the Preser- 
vation of Monumental Inscriptions, it occurred to 
me that much might also be done for the future 
topographer and genealogist by devoting a num- 
ber of “N. & Q.” occasionally to unchronicled 
pedigrees, properly authenticated by reference to 
parish registers, wills, &c. 

In your title-page you state that “ N. & Q.” is 


S. F. Creswexe. | 


number. GeENEALOGICUS. 


The late Dr. Shuttleworth, Bishop of Chichester. 
—The son of the late eminent Bishop Shuttle- 
worth gave me a copy of the following verses by 
his episcopal father. They are so beautiful that 
they deserve recording. ‘The son thought he re- 
membered his father saying, at the time, that the 
idea of them occurred in 8. Chrysostom, or some 
of the early Fathers. They are as follow : — 

“ RIGHT AND WRONG. 
“ Do right; though pain and anguish be thy lot, 

Thy heart will cheer thee, when the pain’s forgot; 

Do wrong for pleasure’s sake,—then count thy gains,— 

The pleasure soon departs, the sin remains! ” 

But on turning over the pages of George Her- 
bert the other day, I found (accidentally) the fol- 
lowing couplet : — 

“ Tf thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains: 
If well; the pain doth fade, the joy remains.” 
Geo. Herbert’s Church-porch. 

These verses seem to be identical in substance 
with the former: but perhaps you, Sir (or some of 
your learned readers), can inform me as to the 
original ? Jonn Peat, M.A. 


Weald Parsonage, Sevenoaks. 


Epigram on Milton.— These famous lines have 
been translated by T. P. in an early number of 
the Gent. Mag. : — 

“ Tres magnos vario florentes tempore vates 

Grecia cum Latio et terra Britanna tulit. 
Grandis Meonidem, distinguit lenta Maronem 
Majestas, noster laude ab utraque nitet. 
Tendere non ultra valuit Natura; priores 
Tertius ut fieret, junxerat ergd duos.” 
Macxenziz Watcort, M.A. 


Macaulay's History : Steinkirk. — 1 observe that 


| throughout the sixth volume of Lord Macaulay’s 
| History of England (1858), the name of the town 


intended to be “ a medium of intercommunication | 


for literary men, artists, antiquaries, genealo- 
gists,” &c.; and I for one became a subscriber 


in Flanders where Luxembourg gained his great 
victory is printed Steinkirk. Why is this? If the 
Flemish spelling be adopted, it should be Steen- 
kerk ; if the French, Steenkerque, or Steenquerque. 
Steinkirch would be the German way of spelling ; 
but Steinkirk is half German and half Scotch. 
While quoting from the new edition of Lord 
Macaulay's work, I would gladly offer to the pub- 
lishers my tribute of thanks for the elegant yet 
unpretending style in which it has been got up. 
To me it seems quite the model of a “ handy 


| book ;” portable and compact, yet boldly and 


solely on account of the genealogical information | 


that — be gathered from its pages. 


Should this hint meet your approval, it will not | 


only fulfil one of the intentions for which “N. & 
Q.” was originally designed, but, by the infusion 


of a little new blood, add considerably t@@its in- | 


crest, 


clearly printed ; with a back margin such as Eng- 
lish books (I know not why) hardly ever display. 
All the essentials of good printing are given, at a 
moderate price, without any affectation of typo- 
graphical showiness. JAYDEB. 
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Queries. 
“HE TESTAMENT OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS.” 


Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” throw 
| and the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, &c. Some 


farther light upon the authenticity of the following 
work than that to which it itself pretends ? — 


“The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Sons of 
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laine, a Yorkshire-Man Born, . . . and a frequent Preacher 
| in King Edward the 6** Reign) of the Gospel Reforma- 


tion. He writ a learned Tract against the Arians, and 
translated into English verse The Ecclesiastes of Solomon, 
History of Susanna, History of Jadith, History of Hester, 
will have it that he did not dye before the year 1565.” 


The little handy volume in question contains 


Jacob, Translated out of Greek into Latine, by ROBERT | much entertaining religious reading, and it is said 


GROSTHEAD, sometime Bishop of Lincoln ; and out of 
his Copy into French and Dutch by others, and now Eng- 
lished. To the Credit whereof an Ancient Greek Copy, 
Written in Parchment is kept in the University Library 
of Cambridge. GLASGOW, Printed by Robert Sanders, 
and are to be sold in his shop in the Salt-mercat, a little 

below Gibsons Wynd, 1720,” small 12mo., pp. 102. 


The Testament of each Patriarch is headed by a 
rude woodeut giving a full-length portrait of 
him, with some portion of his pursuits, and a short 
delineation of characters in verse, besides the 
prose narration. 

Seemingly to remove all doubt of genuineness, we 
are supplied at the end of the work with addi- 
tional information to that noticed above, as to its 
history, which being rather of a curious antiqua- 
rian nature, and the book not now easily to be 
procured, permission may be granted for quoting | 
im extenso : — 


“How these Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs were 
first found, and by whose means they were Translated | 
out of Greek into Latine. 

“These Testaments were hidden and concealed a long 
time, so as the Teachers and the Ancient Interpreters 
could not findthem. Which thing happened through the 
Spightfulness of the Jews, who, by Reason the most 
evident, manifest, and often Prophesies of Christ that are | 
written in them, did hid(e) them a long while. At length 
the Greeks, being very narrow searchers out of Ancient Writ- 
ings, sought these Testaments warily, and got them more 
warily, and Translated them faithfully out of Hebrew into 
Greek. Nevertheless, this writing continued yet still un- 
known, because there was not any man to be found that 
was skilfull both in the Greek and Latine, nor any Inter- 

reter that might procure the Translation of this Noble 
Vork, untill the time of Robert the Second, Surnamed | 
Grosthead, Bishop of Lincoln, who sent diligent searchers 
as far as Greece to fetch him a Copy of the said writing 
without respect of Charges, which he bare most liberally. 
Therefore to continue the Memories of these most light- 
some Prophesies to the Strengthning of the Christian 
Faith, that Reverend Bishop did in the Year of our Lord 
1242, Translate them Painfully and Faithfully, Word for | 
Word, out of Greek into Latine (in which two Tongues | 
he was counted very skilfull) by the Help of Mr. Nicolas | 
Greek, Parson of the Church of Datchot, and Chaplain to | 
the Abbot of St. Albons, to the intent, that by that means | 
the evident Prophesies, which shine more bright than the | 
Day-light, might the more gloriously come abroad to the 
er confusion of the Jews and of all Hereticks, and 
mies of the Church of Christ, to whom be Praise and 
Glory for ever. Amen.” 


The work appears to have been early known in 
England, and in a poetical dress, of which there is 
a notice from the pen of Myles Davies (Critical 
History, London, 1716, p. 359.) : — 


“Another zealous Protestant Confessor was John Pul- | 


to have been once very popular in the west of 
Scotland, but is now fallen altogether into disuse. 
It reaches back to 1720, about which period a 
great variety of literature of a similar class, 
printed generally in a coarse cheap form, ema- 


| nated from the Glasgow presses, and the foregoing 


may be taken as an example of the taste and style 
of these books. As a feature of those olden times 
when in country towns booksellers were scarce, 
and from bad roads intercommunication difficult, 
it appears that several of the Glasgow merchants 
erafted on their commercial business the publish- 
ing of books, who, as tradition affirms, carried them 
on their pack-horses, and supplied their customers 
with them, along with their other commodities ; 
and as an instance at hand one may be cited, 
“ Spiritual Songs or Holy Poems; a Garden of 
True Delight, Printed for John Gibson, Merchant 
in Glasgow, 1686." Such were of the higher 


| kind of publications issued by the merchants, 
| which, while serving the wants of their country- 


men, and making a little profit to themselves by 
an honest industry, were doubtless also intended so 
far to counteract the pernicious effects of those 


| denounced some years previous by an eminent 


Scottish divine, who says, “our Schooles and 
Countrey are stained, yea, pestered, with idle 
Bookes, your children are fed on fables, love songs, 
badry ballads, Heathen husks, youth’s poyson,” 
&c. With the mind so impregnated we are not 
therefore surprised to find an old Presbyterian 


| minister complaining of his flock: “ Thou sees 


that many people go away from hearing the word, 
but had we told them stories of Robin Hood or 
Davie Lindsay, they had staid; and yet none of 
these are near so good as the word that I preach.” 

Another class, commonly named Chap- Books, 
the origin of the bulk of which is not perhaps 
much more than a century and a quarter ago, were 
(to enumerate only a few of them) such as — 

“ John Thompson’s Man, or a short Survey of the Diffi- 
culties and Disturbances that may attend a married 
Life.” 

“The witty and entertaining Exploits of George Bu- 
chanan.” 

“The comical Sayings of Paddy from Cork.” 

“Fun upon Fun, or the comical and merry Tricks of 
Leper the Tailor.” 

“Janet Clinker’s Oration to the Glasgow Society of 
Clashing Wives.” 

“ The comical Transactions of Lothian Tom.” 

“ History of the Haveral Wives.” 

" Sei History of Simple John and his Twelve 
Misforttines,” 
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“The whole Proceedings of Jockey and Maggy’s 
Courtship and Marriage.” 
“John Cheap the Chapman.” 
“ The Laird of Cool’s Ghost.” | 
“The Wife of Beith.” } 


These were amply diffused through the country | 
by the foot-packman, with his small wares on his | 
back, and sold at a trifle, the perusal forming 
in much later times the evening’s amusement of 
many young folks in towns, as well as of the farm- 
servants in the rural districts; the latter having 
usually a large bundle of them in a bole by the 
kitchen fire, from whence they were drawn, for 
one to read while the women plied their spinning- 
wheels. In general, their dialect and composition 
unmistakeably prove them to have been the pro- | 
ductions of native, humble writers, and prominent 
among these was Dougal Graham, the Glasgow 
Bell-man. Although comprising in their pages 
matters and passages very exceptionable to de- 
cency, they must be acknowledged as possessing 
numerous striking characteristics of certain con- 
ditions of society, now valuable in tracing the 
footsteps of a better civilisation. The printing of 
these Tracts is yet continued here and there, though 
considerably upon the wane, happily supplanted 
by sounder and more useful information in the 
cheap newspapers and abounding periodical litera- | 
ture of the day. G. N. 


[Our correspondent will find some remarks on the au- 
thenticity of The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs in 
Pegge’s Life of Bishop Grosseteste, pp. 67-69: Pegge says, 
“ Bishop Grosseteste translated The Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs out of Greek into Latin, being told of 
the book by John de Basing, upon whose information the 
Bishop sent to Athens for it. Matthew Paris intimates, 
that this work had been suppressed or secreted by the 
Jews, on account of the open and manifest prophecies 
contained in it relating to our Saviour. He fancied that 
the Testaments had formerly been parcel of the original 
Hebrew Scriptures, and were concealed whilst they con- 
tinued in an untranslated state; for it must have been 
out of the power of the Jews, after a Greek version was 
once made, to have kept them private to themselves. 
But this was never the case; for, according to the opinion 
of Fabricius, they were not so much as written in that 
language, though Dr. Grabe thinks they were. 

“Matthew Paris pretends the Testaments were un- 
known to the Christians in the time of St. Jerome: ‘ Nor 
in the time of St. Jerome, or of any other holy interpreter, 
could it in any way whatever come to the knowledge of 
the Christians, on account of the scheming malice of the 
Jews.’ (Hist. Major, p. 597.) But this is a mistake; for 
this gross piece of forgery is older than Origen, and was 
probably composed in the second century, or the close of 
the first. (Grabii, Spicilegium, i, 131.) Cave thinks at the 
end of the second; Dodwell places it in the first; and 
others believe it was composed by some Jew before our 
Saviour’s death. (Rapin, p. 356.) But this is not at all 
probable, 

“Some have thought the Greek text of this book was a 
translation made by John Chrysostom from an Hebrew 
original; but the grounds of this opinion are not suffi- 
cient to support it. (Tanner, Bibliotheca, p. 848.) 

“ Bishop Grosseteste was firmly persuaded of the au- | 
thenticity of this book: he not only translated it into 











Latin from the Greek originals; but, in a letter of his to 
King Henry III. he alleges the words of the Testaments, 
and argues from them, as the undoubted word of God.”] 


Minor Queries. 


Pensions granted by Louis XIV. to Literary 
Men.—In the year 1663, Louis Quatorze granted 
pensions to several literary men. A copy of the 
list, or any information respecting it, will be very 


acceptable to J. M. H. 


The Mowbray Family.—I am much indebted 
to Meteres for his information. I have two more 
Queries : 

1. Who was Geoffrey de Wirce, whose vast 
estates fell into the hands of Nigel de Albini, the 
founder of the English family of Mowbray (Dug- 
dale, Bar. vol.i. p.122.)? In a recently-drawn-up 
pedigree I lately inspected, he is described as 
being the same person as Geoffrey Bishop of Cou- 
tance, and the authority given is Domesday-Book. 

2. Wm. de Mowbray, who died in 1222, had 
two sons Nigel and Roger. Nigel, according to 
Dugdale (Bar. vol. i. p. 125.), lived several years 
after his father’s death. Mr. Courthope, in his 
Historic Peerage, does not recognise him as a 
Baron by Tenure, and Glover, Somerset Herald, 
in his Collections, states that he died during his 
father’s lifetime: which is correct? Perhaps a 
reference to Dugdale’s authorities, which he 
gives, but which I have no means of consulting, 
might explain this disagreement. T. Norra. 

Leicester. 


Classical Cockneyism.— On looking over Ca- 
tullus this morning, I came upon the following 
satire on the abuse of “ poor letter H.,” which is 
worthy of Punch at the present day : 

“ Chommoda dicebat, si quando eommoda vellet 

Dicere, et insidias Arrius Ainsidias. 
Et tum mirific? sperabat se esse locutum, 
Quum, quantum poterat, dixerat Ainsidias. 
Credo sic mater, sic liber avunculus ejus, 
Sic maternus avus dixerit atque avia. 
Hoc misso in Syriam, requierant omnibus aures, 
Audibant eadem hec leniter et leviter. 
Nec sibi postilla metuebant talia verba, 
Quum subito adfertur nuntius hortibilis : 
lonios fluctus, postquam illuc Arrius isset 
Jam non Ionios, esse sed Hionios,” 
Carmen |xxxiv. ad Arrium. 

This “ exasperation of the H” seems to be a 
sort of original sin in enunciation, as we find it 
ridiculed and joked at nearly two thousand years 
ago. Are any other instances to be found in the 
classics ? WiciraM Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton Vicarage, Staffordshire. 


Some Effects of Inebriety. — About the close of 


the last century there were published in the 
Morning Chronicle some most facetious and hu- 
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morous jewr d'esprit entitled “ Epigrammata | 


Bacchanalia.” These effusions of genius were 
occasioned by the Right Hon. Wm. Pitt, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Right Hon. 
Henry Dundas, when Secretary at War, making 
their appearance in the House of Commons one 
evening when each — 
“ Plenoque Bacchi pectore turbidum 
Letatur.” Hor. Od. ii, 19. 
The writer in the Chronicle quoting Horace — 
“ Accessit fervor capiti numerusqui lucernis "— 
Satyr, lib. ii. 1. 
makes Mr. Pitt exclaim, — 
“T can’t discern the Speaker, Hal, can you?” 
To which Mr. Dandas replies, — 
“ Not see the Speaker! d-——— me I see two.” 
Besides this double vision there is another 
consequence of too deep vinous potations spoken 
of, which is, that candles “dance the hays,” or 
perhaps “haze,” to the eyes of the intoxicated 
person ; which is a term I do not comprehend, and 
could wish to have explained. =e. 


My Lady Moon. —In The Christmas Holidays, 
by Miss Cave, Shrewsbury, 1789, a game is men- 
tioned which I do not know, and which, as far as 
I can learn, is not known in Salop now: — 

“To merry hearts our active hands beat time, 
In Bunt the Slipper, and My Lady Moon.” 
What is the latter ? R. M. G. 


Nicolas de Champ.—G. N. says (“N. & Q.” 2™4 
S. v. 389.) the only child, a daughter, of Nicolas 
de Champ became Mrs. Hall. Will G. N. kindly 
give the names of her daughters (if she had any), 
and who they married? I am interested in the 
name Hall. Now So. 


Poetical a —In Political and Friendly 
Poems, Lond » 178 58, is one entitled “To Mr. J. 
ee ofiting”: — 

“A eplash, a bubble, and your pulse beats high, 

As swift beneath the surface sinks your fly; 

‘A three-pound trout,’ you ery. How blank your look! 

A mangey barbel dangles on your hook. 

So P for I beited, and brought on 

A fit of cout at agbt of D—. 

So the Cadmean, of delusions full, 

Fished for a deity and caugbt a bull.” 

Can any of your correspondents he Ip me to the 
meaning of the last four lines ? A. W. 


Madrigals.—The popularity of madrigals, I am 
glad to observe, is not on the decrease ; indeed, 
the recent performance of so many of them by 
the Bradford Society at Buckingbam Palace by 
her Majesty's command is proof that they are 
favourites with royalty, whose patronage must 
increase their reputation. Observing in the se- 
lection some of my old friend Mr. Pearsall’s, I 
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am induced to inquire through the “ N. & Q. ” if 
any of his relations or friends can inform me of 
his age when he died abroad, and what family he 
left behind him. These particulars are omitted 
in the biographical sketch of him which appeared 
in the Gentleman's Magazine. Feeling an interest 
also in the history of madrigals, their name and 
origin, could any of your readers direct my at- 
tention to the best authors who have written upon 
them? I possess Morley and Playford among the 
elder writers, and Oliphant and Dr. Rimbault 
among the moderns. I am anxious to add to the 
very valuable infermation which Mr. Pearsall left 
behind him, of which I possess a copy containing 
materials for a far more extensive and erudite 
history than I have before met with, and which 
I trust will be perpetuated in a volume par- 
ticularly devoted to the subject. J. M. G. 


Rubens.— Richard Symonds, in one of his note- 
books upon painters and paintings, makes the fol- 
lowing entry : — 

“Rupens. Sold King Charles his statues he had in 
King James (sic) for 10 thousand pound, w*" he had 
bought for 10007.” F 


To what does this refer ? Cu. Hopper. 


Serfdom in England. —I heard it stated a few 
days ago that serfdom continued in force in the 
mining districts of the North of England till a late 
period in the last century, and that it required an 
Act of Parliament to abolish it. Was this so, or 
not _ If it was, can any of your readers tell me 
the title and date of the Act ? 

Henry Kenstneton. 


Clinton's “ Fasti Hellenici.”—In the concluding 
mart of Hore Apocalyptica, by the Rev. E. B 
elliott, late Vicar of Tuxford, and Fellow of Trin. 
Coll. Cam., a reference is made to an Essay on 
Hebrew Chronology, by the above-named writer, 
which I cannot discover, or even ascertain to 
exist. In his (Elliott's) “‘ Conclusion,” he has at 
page 1423. this passage : — 

“ Clinton, in his Essay on Hebrew Chronology, appended 
to his Fasti Hellenici, has greatly elucidated this sub- 
ject.” 

My edition of the “ Hora, &c.” is 1844. Now I 
possess Clinton’s “ Fasti, &c.” (2nd edition, with 
additions, 1851), and no Essay on Hebrew Chro- 
nology is appended to it. Can any of your 
correspondents inform me, first, Is there a later 
edition, to which this essay is added, or, secondly, 
can it be met with separately ?* INQUIRER. 


TTaunted House at Harlsden.—1 have heard 
there is a good house at Harlsden, near Wilsdon, 
on the Harrow fad, which is believed to be 
haunted, and to be also unlucky, to all tenants, on 
which account it has been for some time unoc- 


[* See *N. & Q.” 24 8, vi, 13,) 
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cupied. 
that these unpleasant peculiarities of the mansion 
are owing to the woodwork having been formed 
out of the timber which composed the scaffold on 
which Charles I. was executed. Is there any good 
reason for believing that the said timber was so 
used, and what are the particulars as to the alleged 
haunting and ill-luck ? TompPion. 


Works printed by Plantin and the Stephenses. — 


printed by Plantin and the Stephenses? I have 
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The popular account of the matter is, | 


many copies which I do not find mentioned either | 


in Harwood, Dibdin, or Moss. I am forming a 
collection solely for the purpose of showing the 
works of the Elzevirs, Stephenses, Plantin, Morell, 
and the Aldi, but I am incessantly embarrassed by 


printed at a later period after the respective 
offices had passed into other hands. This 
especially the case with the works illustrating 
antiquities, chronology, &c. As these speg s 
of old typography are now very rarely to So 
with in any well-arranged series, any information 
bearing on the above points will greatly oblige 

C. W. Staunton. 


1s 


Fotheringay Castle. — This was anciently the 
* residence of the great House of York, and the 
birthplace of Richard III. According to the 
Rey. H. K. Bonney, M.A., who published a his- 
tory of the place in 1821, — 

“Edmund of Langley, on taking possession, found it 
so much dilapidated as to induce him to rebuild the 
greater part of it. He paid particular attention to the 
keep, the ground-plan of which was in the form of a 
fetterlock. The fetterlock enclosing a falcon was after- 
wards the favourite device of the family.” 

Again : — 

“ Whilst that powerful family was contending for the 
crown, the falcon was represented as endeavouring to 
expand its wings, and force open the lock. When it had 
actually ascended the throne, the falcon was represented 
as free, and the lock open,” 
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the inscription on the tomb, &c. very distinctly. 
I saw the print some few months since at an old 
book-stall, and would gladly find that which I 
then omitted to secure. I should feel greatly 
obliged for a clue to this print, which, as nearly 
as I can recollect, would be about folio size. 
Epwp. Y. Lowne. 


“An Autumn near the Rhine.” — Will any of 
your correspondents acquaint me with the name 


Where can I find an accurate list of the works | Of the author of An Autumn near the Rhine, and 


Sketches of the Courts and Society of some of the 
German States, &c.,” published by Longman & 


Co. in 1818. J. E. T. 


The Master of the Game. —Can you or any of 
your readers tell me anything about an old vellum 


av 3 4 - “ -? | manuscript I have now before me, calle 
the difficulties attending the collation of copies | _—- 4 before called 


“ Ye Boke off huntyng, whych ys clepyde the Maystre 
off Game.” 

It commences (after a table of contents) with a 
dedication — 

“To the honour and Reverence of yow my Ryght 
Wyrshypffull and Dredde Lord, Henry ( ?) by the grace 
of Gode eldest sone and heyr unto the hygh excellent & 
Cristen Prynce Hery (?) the iiij*. By ye fforsayde the ( ?) 


| Kynge of Ingelonde and off Ffraunce, Prynce of Wales, 


Query. How was the fetterlock represented, | 
and where is,such representation to lound P | 
Also, where is a view of Fotheringay C to be 


found ? as I have searched several topographical 
works to no purpose. C, W. Sraunton, 


Britton on Shakspeare’s Bust. —In what work 
can I find the following reference : — Britton's 
Remarks on the Monumental Bust of Shakspeare, 
published in 1816, Charles Knight makes refer- 
ence to the work in his Biography of Shakspeare, 
but does not specially mention the title of the 
book in which the remarks are to be found. 

Also can I be referred to an engraving of the 
bust, which has been published of late years, and 
illustrates the monument very clearly. Ido not 
refer to that published in Boydell's edition, but 
a much lighter print, almost square, and giving 


Duke of Guyene, of lancastre, off Cornwayll and Erle of 


Chestre.” 
E. H. K. 

“ Pizarro.” —I have two versions of Pizarro, 
regarding which I seek information : 

“ Pizarro, or the Death of Rolla, from Kotzebue, by 
Richard Heron.” Lond. 8vo. n. d. 

This, in the List of Plays in Biographia Dra- 
matica, is, agreeably to the title, assigned to 
Richard, but in the Lives it is given to Robert 
Heron. The latter certainly is known asa dra- 
matist, and until I obtained the play I believed it 
to be his. How is this? and who was Richard 
Heron ? 


“Pizarro, a Tragedy in Five Acts; differing widely 
from all other Pizarros, by a North Briton.” Sve. Lond. 
n, «. 

Can any correspondent supply the name of the 
North Briton ? J.O. 


Minar Queries with Answers. 


* Avon.” — Who was the author of 


“ Avon, a Poem in Three Parts, Birmingham, printed 
by John Baskerville, and sold by R. and J. Dodsley in 
Pall Mall. 4to. 1758” ? 

It is not mentioned by Mr. Halliwell, though 
the allusion to the poet in the first canto would, I 
think, justify its appearing under the above head- 
ing. I would also inquire, whether it might not 
be desirable that the pages of “N. & Q.” should 
record the “ Suaksrsariana” that have appeared 
since Mr. Halliwell’s publication, which ends with 
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the Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, by Mr. Collier in 


1841. Ihave no doubt that many of your corre- 
spondents are able to furnish the requisite in- 
formation. Cuoartes Wrtiz. 


[The author of this poem was the Rev. John Huckell, 
who, from the specimens extant of his poetical genius, 
ought to have found a niche in our biographical dic- 
tionaries. He was a native of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
baptized Dec. 29, 1729, and educated at the Free Gram- 
mar-school of this town. After studying at Oxford, he 
took orders, and was presented to the curacy of Hounslow 
in Middlesex. He died deservedly esteemed and re- 
gretted, and was buried at Isleworth, Sept. 20,1771. In 
the Gent. Mag. for April, 1813, p. 357., is a poem by him, 
entitled, “ An Epistle to David Garrick, Esq., on his 
being presented with the Freedom of Stratford-upon- 
Avon; and on the Jubilee held there to the Memory of 
Shakspeare in Sept. 1769.” See also the Gent. Mag. for 
March, 1818, p. 212.] 


Bunkum. — 


“ A diffuse and angry orator having made a somewhat 
irrational and very unnecessary speech in the House of 
Representatives at Washington, when nobody thought it 
worth while to contradict him, was afterwards asked by 
a friend who met him in Pennsylvania Avenue why he 
had made such a display ? ‘I was not speaking to the 
House,’ he replied; ‘I was speaking to Buncombe’ —a 
county or district by the majority of whose votes he had 
been elected.” — J/lustrated News for June 26, 1858. 


Where is Buncombe? and is this the origin of 
the phrase “ speaking Bunkum” ? 
WituiaM Fraser, B.C.L. 
Alton, Staffordshire. 


[ Bartlett, in his Dictionary of Americanisms, has given 
the origin of the phrase: “ A tedious speaker in Congress 
being interrupted and told it was no use to go on, for the 
members were all leaving the house, replied, ‘Never 
mind; J’m talking to Buncombe.’ Buncombe, in North 
Carolina, was the place he represented.” Judge Halli- 
burton of Nova Scotia thus explains this expressive 
word: “ All over America every place likes to hear of its 
members of Congress, and see their speeches; and if they 
don’t, they send a piece to the paper, inquirin’ if their 
member died a natural death, or was skivered with a 
bowie knife, for they hante seen his speeches lately, and 
his friends are anxious to know his fate. Our free and 
enlightened citizens don’t approbate silent members; it 
don’t seem to them as if Squashville, or Punkinsville, or 
Lumbertown was rightly represented, unless Squashville, 
or Punkinsville, or Lumbertown, makes itself heard and 
known, ay, and feared too. So every feller in bounden 
duty talks, and talks big too, and the smaller the State, 
the louder, bigger, and fiercer its members talk. Well, 
when a critter talks for talk sake, jist to have a speech 
in the paper to send home, and not for any other airthly 
puppus but electioneering, our folks call it Bunkum. Now 
the State of Maine is a great place for Bunkum— its 


members for years threatened to run foul of England, | 
with all steam on, and sink her about the boundary line; | 


voted a million of dollars, payable in pine logs and spruce 
boards, up to Bangor mill 
thousand militia (only they never come) to captur a saw 
mill to New Brunswick. That’s Bunkum — all that 
flourish about Right o’ Search was .Bunkum—all that 
brag about hangin’ your Canada sheriff was Bunkum — 
all the speeches about the Caroline, and Creole, and 
_ of Sarch, was Bunkum. In short, almost all that’s 
in Congress, in the Colonies (for we set the fashions 


s; and called out a hundred | 


to them, as Paris gals do to our milliners), and all over 
| America, is Bunkum. Slavery speeches are all Bunkum; 
so are Reform speeches too,”’] 


Whim-wham. — I had often heard this strange 
word among those expressions boys will use 
among themselves in play; but I find it in such 
grave company unexpectedly that I am induced 
to query its meaning. Among the memoranda 
preserved in the Collectanea Curiosa, i. 385., 
connected with the trial of the seven bishops, I 
find directions for their lordships’ communicating 
secretly with the archbishop, by delivering their 
missives to a private friend, to be given into his 
grace’s own hands. Among the rest the Bishop 
of Ely is desired to send his “to Madam Womock 
at Elie, in a woman's hand, with a whim-wham !" 
(this last word being followed by a kind of dash 
of crossed lines), probably means a flourish or ez- 
travagauza of the pen ; but the origin of the name 
is worth asking after. A. B. R. 

Belmont. 

e passage quoted from the Cbllectanea Curiosa 
th seems to mean a whimsical ornament, or flourish 
of the pen. Hence we find in Nares’s Glossary, “ Wuim- 
wHams. Trinkets, triflea, whimsical ornaments. A mere 
reduplication of whim.” 


Satyra que inscribitur Lis.—In the Epistolia, 
Dialogi Breves, Oratiuncule, Poematia, ex variis 
utriusque Lingue Scriptoribus of Henricus Ste- 
phanus (Secundus) 1577, I find the following :— 
** Inter poematia autem est Satyra elegantissima, 
que inseribitur Lis, non priis edita.” This 
satire is the last poem in the book; it consists of 
147 lines, and is placed immediately after the 
Moretum ascribed to Virgil. Can any of your 
classical correspondents give me any information 
respecting this poem ? C. W. Sraunton. 

{This satire is by Michael de l’Hospital, or Hopital, 
Chancellor of France, and is reprinted in his (Luvres 
Complétes, Paris, 8vo. 1825, vol. iii. p. 113., where it is 
entitled “ Ad Jacobum Fabrum, Presid. Inquis. in senatu 
Parisiensi. Litium execratio.”] 


~~ Replies. 
CRANMER’S LOST BOOK, “ DE NON DUCENDA 
FRATRIA.” 


(2™ S. vi. 33.) 

On referring to Jenkyns’s Preface to The Re- 
mains of Thomas Cranmer, Oxford, 1833, I find, 
to the passage quoted in answer to my Query, the 
following note appended : — 


“ Its loss may perhaps have been occasioned by the in- 
corporation of its arguments into a Summary of the 
reasons for the divorce, which was published shortly 
afterwards by the King’s printer, Berthelet, with the 
judgments of the Universities prefixed. The contents of 
this Summary are described by Burnet, Reformat., vol. i. 
p. 195. See also Strype, Memorials, vol. i. p. 141. ; Ames, 
Typogr. Antiq., ed. Dibdin, art. 1133.” 
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On this note and the references I have some 
observations to make. 

1. The article in Ames, 1133, is the title-page 
of the very book, an inspection of which occa- 
sioned my query, and I had already consulted it. 
The title is as follows : — 

“ Gravissims, atque exactissime illustrissimaram 
totius Italie et Gallie Academiarum censure, efficacis- 
simis etiam quorundam doctissimorum uirorum argumen- 
tationibus explicate, de ueritate illius propositionis, 
Videlicet quod ducere relictam fratris mortui sine liberis 
ita sit de iure diuino et naturali prohibitum: ut nullus 
Pontifex super huiusmodi matrimoniis contractis siue 
contrahendis dispensare possit.” 

The words in Italics seem to indicate something 
following and commenting on the censure, and 
this is confirmed by the verso of the title, which 
begins thus : — 

“ Elenchus sacrorum conciliorum, et doctorum eccle- 
siasticorum, quorum autoritate sequentes Academiarum 
censure pariter et libellus ipse potissimum innituntur.” 


Accordingly, on the verso of b 3, we have 
“ Prefatio ad Lectorem,” and on A. begins the 
libellus ipse, “ Postquam deus opt. max., ete.” The 
book goes on to Q 4, consisting thus of seventy- 
two leaves altogether, and concludes : — 

“Impress. Londini in officina Thome Berthlzti regii im- 
press. mense April. An. Dni m.p.xxx.” 


Of this book there is a copy in the British Mu- 
seum, though from the words “ efficacissimis . 
explicate” being omitted without indication in the 
catalogue [Acapemra ], andin Lowndes [Divorce], 
I infer that their edition has the Censure alone, and 
not the treatise which is described in these words. 


The Censure were printed in English in Novem- | 
ber next year (Maitland’s List of Early Books at | 


Lambeth, p. 193.), whether with or without the 
treatise I cannot say; though I suspect without 
it, as there is nothing in the English title corre- 
sponding to the words noted above. In 1532, the 
Censure were reprinted in Latin with the treatise, 
so far as I can find. Now I think if Mr. Jenkyns 
had seen the book, he would not have described it 
as a Summary of the reasons for divorce, the parti- 
lar case being nowhere stated in it, nor alluded to. 
Such a Summary may be seen in Burnet, “ Records 
to Book IL,” No. 36., consisting of twelve articles ; 
eight of which apply to the particular case as dis- 
tinguished from the general question. Mr. Jen- 
kyns having apparently conceived the idea that 
the book printed with the Censure was such a 
summary as this, extended and argued, naturally 
inferred that it was something more and something 
different from Cranmer's book, though Cranmer’s 
arguments might be compressed in it, and applied ; 
that it contained a statement of facts, &e. But it 
does not; it is simply such a treatise as Cranmer’s 
is described to have been,—an abstract legal dis- 
cussion of the question stated in the title, and 
nothing more. 











2. It is difficult to determine whether Burnet 
saw the book in question. The Censure which 
he gives (“Records to Book II.” No. 34.) are 
taken from the edition of 1532, so that he may 
not have seen that of 1530. But that he perused 
the treatise is evident, for he gives a long abstract 
of its arguments, mixing them up with those of 
other documents printed and MS. in his hands 
(vol. i. Part 1. p. 177. ed. 1816, Oxford). At all 
events the question whether the book he was 
using was Cranmer’s or not is not alluded to by 
him, so that it would seem the possibility of its 
being Cranmer’s never occurred to him. And 
why should it not have occurred to him, if he had 
had the edition of 1530 under his eye? However, 
he had a great deal of work to do without 
watering down all the literary dust that rose about 
him in the course of it. 

3. Strype (Memor. vol. i. p. 141. ed. 1711), 
after giving the title verbatim as above, and a list 
of the Universities, thus proceeds : — 


“Next after these censures of the Universities fol- 
lowed in this book the judgments of divers learned men: 
for abundance of learned men had now employed their 
pens in this argument, to the number of above an hun- 
dred, whereof Dr. Cranmer was one.” 


From this sentence, which implies a total mis- 
conception of the nature of the book, I infer that 
Strype had not closely inspected it, but had been 
led astray by the modesty of the title. The book 
is by no means a series of opinions or testimonies 
of learned men, as his words would lead the reader 
to suppose; but a doctrinal and legal treatise on 
the question, in the course of which, as in any 
other treatise, such opinions are adduced as the 
argument requires. In truth, it is much less of a 
catena than a similar work of Pusey’s or Keble’s 
at the present day would be. 

4. The conjecture of Mr. Jenkyns cited above, 
which accounts for the loss of Cranmer’s book by 
supposing its main arguments incorporated in this 
extant treatise, is a very ingenious and happy 
conjecture, if it be first established that Cranmer'’s 
book is lost; but what reason is there for sup- 
posing that Cranmer’s book was ever published or 
even circulated in any other shape, — that Cran- 
mer’s book was different from tie Nome or smaller 
than this? On the contrary, if it be considered 
that this is the royal book on the question printed 
by the king’s printer, at an early stage of the 
business, and about the time when we know Cran- 
mer had finished Ais work; that there is no men- 
tion made of any other person being employed or 
authorised by the king to write such a work ; that 
the purport of this work and that of Cranmer as 
described to us are identical ; that it is extremely 
improbable that Cranmer’s was not printed, and 
another printed instead of it of which we have 
heard nothing ; or that being printed, it has not 
been carefully preserved somewhere; I think a 
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strong presumption may justly arise that the book 
to which the Censure were prefixed in 1530, is 
simply and entirely Cranmer’s hpok as it was | 
printed, and read by his contemporaries. Observe 
also that the book seems to have lain in type from 
the date of the colophon to the latter part of the 
year 1530, when it was issued in its present shape, 
—at least 1 know no other way of accounting for 
the fact that the Censure are of various dates 
subsequent to April in that year.* There seem | 
also to have been good reasons why Cranmer's 
book should have been published so quietly and 
modestly, and without his name. The king’s case | 
was better recommended to the Universities who 
were being solicited for opinions, by an impersonal 
statement, free from the defiance and invidious- 
ness of an avowed attack upon the dispensing 
power of the Pope ; and, therefore, more likely to 
carry weight and be read with fairness, like a | 
state paper. As for Cranmer, he did not write for | 
his own sake; it was a law paper drawn for his 
client, the king, and which the latter was at li- 
berty to publish and to circulate in the shape and 
way he thought best adapted to furthér his pur- 
poses. On the whole, there appear to me strong 
grounds for the conjecture that Cranmer’s book | 
is not lost, except so much of it as may have been | 
modified or withdrawn in publication, and of every 

rinted book so much has been lost. It may be 
interesting to state, that the copy in the Advocates’ 
Library, which has occasioned these remarks, for- 
merly belonged to Henry Sinclair, Bishop of Ross, 
1560 ; and before him to the community of Preach- 
ing Friars at St. Andrew's, as appears from the 
following inscription under the imprint : — 

“ Codex cditatis fri predicator(um) Ciuitatis sci and’ 
ex idust’ et dono Ret! p. f. Jo. gresoun piticialis.” 


W. H.C. | 


Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 


THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS AND SHAKSPEARE, 
(2™ S. vi. 46.) 

Without in any way claiming a priority in the | 
discovery of the truly interesting parallel passages 
adduced by Mr. Keicutiey, perhaps I may be 
allowed to observe, without placing any great 
importance upon it, that the evident acquaintance 
of Shakspeare with the popular history of the 
Seven Champions was pointed out by me in print 
upwards of a year ago ; and I have since seen with 
great pleasure that Mr. Coxxrer, in his recently 
— edition of the works of the great poet, 

as extensively used the same romance in illustra- 
tion of his author's text. The subject is one of great 





* Does not the fact that a separate edition of the Cen- 
sure was published in 1530 give some countenance to the 
conjecture that the treatise may have been privately 
printed by itself also? 


| which Shakspeare transcribed so literally a — 


interest, and I have long been convinced that we 
are only at the commencement of discoveries of 
the kind made by Mr. Keicurtey, who could do 
great service by continuing his researches in the 
same direction. To say nothing of the obvious 


' circumstance that no one person can exhaust a 
| Single book, (for a parallel that will strike one 


reader may escape another,) the extent of Elizabe- 


| than literature is so vast, it is certain many gene- 


rations must elapse before the subject can be at 
all nearly exhausted. All the Elizabethan popu- 
lar English romances are full of singular illustra- 
tions of Shakspeare that are at present scarcely 
known; and I hope this suggestion may reach the 
attention of some of your readers who may have 
leisure to enter upon one of the pleasantest courses 
of reading that can be imagined. There are 
dozens of volumes that deserve the strictest ex- 
amination for this purpose. Even so common a 
book as Florio’s Montaigne, 1603, the work from 


from the Zempest, has never been thoroughly 
read by Shakspearian critics, who are not numer- 
ous enough to have exhausted a hundredth part 


| of the treasures in their grasp. The romances of 


Amadis de Gaule, Morte Arthure, and numerous 
others translated before the close of the sixteenth 
century, should be most carefully read. The 
American critics could here be of great service. 


We are so spoilt by the accessibility to choice - 


rarities, we are apt to overlook important sources, 
merely because they are common. 

Will Mr. Coxier, whose bibliographical know- 
ledge of such matters is so profound, favour us 
with some information as to the earliest dates of the 
various parts of the Seven Champions. The second 


| part was, I know, published in 1597, and again in 


1608, but was the third part, that referred to by Mr. 
Keicutvey, ever printed in Shakspeare’s time, or 
was it not possibly a later addition ? This question 
is of course of the greatest importance in respect to 
the value of the parallel passages quoted by Mr. 
Keicatwey, who will, I hope, follow up the sub- 


| ject by a close examination of the entire romance, 


viewed in connexion with Shakspeare, an author 
of far more importance in every way than Spen- 
ser, not to mention that the chief works of the 
latter were published before the appearance of the 
Seven Champions of Christendom. 

J. O. Hariiwet. 


CRASHAW AND SHELLEY. 
(24 S. v. 449. 516.; vi. 54.) 


I am glad to learn from the letter of your cor- 
respondent A. A. W. (2™ S. v. 516.) in reply to 
some observations of mine upon certain resem- 
blances which appear to me to exist between the 
poetry of Crashaw and of Shelley, that the opinions 
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I ventured to express in the paper alluded to (2™ 
S. v. 449.) are in accordance with those of the 
Rev. George Gilfillan. 
respondent's letter, I was not aware that Mr. 
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Until I read your cor- | 


Gilfillan hai ever written a line upon the subject. | 
Had I known that I had so powerful an ally, it is | 


almost superfluous for me to say that I would 
have framed my views with more confidence, 
and that I would have been only too glad to 
strengthen my argument by the authority of one 


whose opinions on any literary question are en- | 


titled to so much respect. As my opinion was 
formed quite independently, and in complete 
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tunity of examining. Living by the sea-side 
away from libraries, I had no access to them 
when I wrote, nor have I now. My remarks were 
based solely upon the very full information sup- 
plied by Mr. Turnsutx in his edition,—an edi- 
tion which I felt, and still feel, to be entirely 
satisfactory. 

Your correspondent, in reference to a remark 
in my letter that Shakspeare himself was called 
by one of his contemporaries “a daw decked out 
in our feathers,” states that this is “ new to him.” 
I thought that every one tolerably acquainted 


| with the literature of Shakspeare’s time, was 


ignorance of Mr. Gilfillan’s ; as I find a similar | 


opinion entertained by others whose literary dis- 
tinction Mr. Gilfillan has himself recognised, I 
think there must be more in it than your cor- 
respondent can at present persuade himself to 
believe. As the passages given in my letter were 
taken almost at random, it is satisfactory that a 
resemblance has been established in one instance 


at least, according to the unwilling teStimony of | 


A, A. W. himself. 

Ido not mean to follow up this question any 
farther. 
was to awaken a stronger interest in the works 
of the elder poet than I fear exists, by showing 
that he was not deficient in some of the charac- 
teristics which have rendered the pgetry of the 

ounger so attractive. It was by no means my 


My wish, as expressed in my letter, | 


intention to detract from the merits of the latter; | 


for I believe that after he freed himself from the 
imitation of Thalaba-metres, and from the puerili- 
ties and crudities of thought and style recorded 
in Mr. Hogg’s two bulky volumes, no more original 
poet than Shelley is to be found in English liter- 
ature. 

On the other matters referred to by A. A. W.,, 
I may be permitted to add a word. 
tion of the text suggested by me your corre- 
spondent seems to think was superfluous, as the 
error appears to him to be an “ obvious misprint.” 
He forgets that the volume contains éwo versions 
of “ ‘The Weeper” in which the error alluded to 
(if it be an error), is found, and that the same 
“obvious misprint” occurs in both,—a circum- 
stance which I think can have no precedent in 
any book printed and edited with similar ele- 
gance and care. He forgets also that the “ ob- 
vious misprint” was deliberately adopted as the 
true reading by one at least of the previous edi- 


posed to believe that the “ obvious misprint” is 
no misprint at all, but that it is the reading of 
Chalmers adopted in preference by Mr. Turn- 
BULL as the correct reading, which perhaps it 
“z be. 

four correspondent refers to various editions 
of Crashaw, which I regret I have no oppor- 


The correc- | 


familiar with the remarkable passage in the ad- 
monitory Address appended to Robert Greene's 
Groat's Worth of Wit Bought with a Million of 
Repentance, which was printed shortly after 
Greene’s death in September, 1592. It was from 
this tract that the line given in my letter was 
quoted by me from memory. The Irish Sea and 
a good deal of English soil lying between me and 
the British Museum, I cannot refer A. A. W. to 
the original edition of Greene's Groat's Worth of 
Wit. I can only quote from books in my own 
possession, namely, works so easily accessible as 
Chambers's Cyclopedia of English Literature, and 
Bell’s Annotated Edition of the English Poets. 
Here is the passage as given in the first. After 
alluding to Marlowe, Lodge, and Peele, Greene 
thus continues : — 

“For there is. an upstart crow beautified with our 
feathers, that with his tiger’s heart wrapt in a player's 
hide, supposes he is as well able to bombast out a blank 
verse as the best of you; and being an absolute Johannes 
Fac-totum, is, in his own conceit, the only Shake-scene in 
a country.” 

“ The punning allusion to Shakspeare,” says the writer 
in Chambers, “ is palpable: the expression ‘tiger’s heart,’ 
&c. are a parody on the line in Henry VI., part third,— 

“* Otiger’s heart wrapt in a woman’s hide.’ 
“ Cyclop. of Lit. i. p. 169.” 

Mr. Bell, in his edition of the Poems of Greene 
and Marlowe (London, 1856), prints the entire of 
this curious piece of advice, which Greene ad- 
dressed to “the Satanic School” of Ais day in 
the following words : — 

“ To those Gentlemen, his quondam acquaintance, that 
Spend their Wits in making Plays, R. G. wisheth a 


| better exercise, and wisdom to prevent his extremities.” 


The atheism of Marlowe is rebuked with more 


- , \ | compunction indeed, but in a high-handed tone 
tors of Crashaw, Chalmers ; from which piece of | 
information supplied by himself I am now dis- | 


| 
| 


| 


that reminds one of the furious onslaught of 
Southey just alluded to. Mr. Bell makes the 
following remarks on the passage referring to 
Shakspeare, to which I would respectfully draw 
the attention of your correspondent A. A. W. :— 

“ Dibdin, in his Reminiscences, observes that there is 
not the slightest mention of Shakspeare by any contem- 
poraneous writer. He had overlooked this address, which 
not only contains a very remarkable reference to Shak- 
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speare, but the earliest intimation we have of Shakspeare’s 
occupation at the theatre. It is fromethe passage about 
* the upstart crow beautified with our feathers,’ and ‘ the | 
only Shake-scene in a country,’ that we obtain the first | 
hint of Shakspeare’s dramatic apprenticeship as an adapter | 
to the stage of the writings of others.”—Annotated Edi- | 
tion of the English Poets, “ Poems of Greene and Marlowe,” | 
p- 27. | 
In conclusion, I have to thank another cor- 
respondent, A. B., for his reference to Leigh | 
Hunt's Indicator for May, 1820. 
D. F. M'Carruy. 


Dalkey, Dublin Bay. 


P.S.—With respect to Shelley's visits to Dublin | 
in 1812 and 1813, I shall have some remarks to 
make on a future occasion relative to a projected 
“ History of Ireland” to which he alludes in a | 
letter dated “ 17. Grafton St. Dublin, 20 March, | 
1812,” addressed to Captain Medwin. Of this 
History, on which he says he was engaged “ with 
a literary friend,” 250 pages were then printed ! 
The fate of this curious project has baftied the 
researches of some of Shelley's biographers. Mr. 
Hogg, the latest of these, has not noticed it at all. 

Since this Note was forwarded to “ N. & Q.,” 
Mr. Turnsutx's courteous and good-humoured 
explanation has appeared (2 S. vi. 54.), which 
— that on this subject my second thought 

not been my dest. The error alluded to is 
merely typographical, as in my first communica- 
tion I had supposed it to have been. 


LORD LYON KING-OF-ARMS. 
(2™ S. v. 496.) 

The following list of Lyon Heralds with addi- 
tional information respecting them may not be 
unacceptable to A.S. A., and some of the readers 
of * N. & Q.” :— 

1. Sir William Cumyn was second son of Wil- 
liam Cumyn of Culter and Inveralochy, an old | 
cadet of the Earl of Buchan, and received from 
his father in 1483 the lands of Inveralochy, Aber- 
deenshire, on the narrative that William had taken 
his part in a family quarrel against his other sons 
Alexander (his heir) and James. He seems to 
have been a bustling personage, acted as macer 
from 1479 to 1494*; was a pursuivant in 1483, 
and in 1494 was appointed Marchmont Herald. | 
As such he was knighted in 1507, and is designed 
October 25, 1518, “ Lioune King-of- Armes.” 

2. Henry Thomson was Lyon either before or | 
after Sir William Cumyn. In a notice early in 
the sixteenth century, mention is made of Chris- 














* This office was of more importance in ancient times 
than of late, when, according to Pleydell (v. Guy Man- 
nering) “one of the requisites to be a macer or officer 
in attendance upon our Supreme Court is that they shall 
be men of no knowledge.” 
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tina Douglas, relict “ Henrici Thomsone, Leonis 
Heraldi Regis Armorum.” 

3. Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount. 

4. Sir Robert Forman of Luchrie. John For- 
man was, February 18, 1594, served hélr in gene- 
ral of his father, “domini Roberti Forman de 
Luchrie, Militis, Leonis Regis Armorum.” 

5. Sir William Stewart. 

6. Sir David Lyndsay of Rathillet. 

7. Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount. 

8. Sir Jerome Lyndsay of Annatland. 

9. Sir James Balfour of Kynnaird, Knt., was 


| constituted for life Lyon King-of-arms by com- 


mission dated at Whiteliall, May 8, 1630, with a 
pension of one hundred marks sterling. He died 
13th, and was buried 19th February, 1657, in 
Abdie church, where there is a monument to his 
memory, stating his age to have been fifty-three. 

10. Sir James Campbell of Lawers, Knt., was 
appointed by Oliver Cromwell, who, having in the 
later years of his protectorship surrounded him- 
self with a House of Lords and high officers of 
state, did not neglect heraldic accompaniments. 
He therefore nominated Sir James “ Lord Lyone 
King-at-Armes” for life, by patent dated at 
Westminster, May 13, 1658, a few months before 
his death. In this he says, “we have actuallie 
crowned and invested, and by these presents in- 
vest and crown him therein,”—a strange act for 
the head of a Republic! Of course Sir James 
lost the office on the Restoration, but he had a 
pardon from Charles II., December 6, 1661. He 
was son of Sir Mungo Campbell of Lawers (second 
son of Sir James Campbell of Lawers, and brother 
of John Campbell, first Earl of Loudoun, husband 
of Margaret, heiress of Loudoun), who succeeded 
to the estate of Lawers on the resignation, in 
1624, of his father with consent of his elder 
brother. He was knighted in his father’s lifetime, 
and died in 1702 or 1703.* 

11. Colonel Alexander Durham was appointed 
Lyon King-of-Arms in succession to Sir James 
Balfour of Denmylne (to whom he was related) 
by patent dated August 28, 1660. He was sub- 


| sequently knighted, and having purchased in 1662 
for 85,000 marks the estate of Largo from John 


Gibson of Durie, had a charter thereof, January 
1, 1663. 

12. Charles Erskine or Areskine, afterwards a 
baronet, and of Cambo, was installed and crowned 
by the Earl of Rothes, his Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner at Holyrood House, September 25, 1663. 

13. Sir Alexander Erskine, second Bart. of 


| Cambo, was conjoined with his father in the office 





* Of Sir Mungo and his descendants no notice is taken 
by Wood in his Peerage of Scotland. The estate of 
Lawers was acquired about 1723, in consequence of the 
embarrassed state of their succession, by Colonel, after- 
wards Lieut.-General Sir James Campbell, K.B., father 
of the fifth Earl of Loudoun. 
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of Lyon’ by patent dated April 1, 1671. 
manner he and his son Charles had a conjunct 
grant of the same, Jan. 29,1702. He was not de- 
prived of the office, but held it till his death, which 
took place in February, 1727 (not 1735, as stated 
by A. S. A., probably on the authority of the 
Peerage writers). In the notice of his death he 
is called Lyon King-at-Arms. The reversionary 
grant in favour of his son does not appear to have 
taken effect. 

14. Alexander Brodie of Brodie. In his com- 
mission as Lyon Herald King-of-Arms, July 6, 
1727, his appointment is said to be on the death 
of Sir Charles Areskine, the father, and Sir Alex- 
ander Areskine, the son, who last held the office. 

15. John Campbell, younger (afterwards Hook 
Campbell), and Alexander Campbell, Esquires, 
sons of John Campbell of Calder, had a joint com- 
mission of the office of Lyon Herald King-of- 
Arms, April 3, 1754. The former officiated at 
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In like 


the coronation of George III., September 22, 1761. | 


16. Robert, ninth Earl of Kinnoull, and his son, 
Thomas, Viscount Dupplin, were appointed, May 
26, 1796, with the benefit of survivorship. 
salary was raised from 300/. to 600/. by Privy Seal 
Warrant, July 25 following. 


holder of the office. His lordship officiated at the 
procession of George IV. in Edinburgh, August 
22, 1822, from Holyrood Hause to the Castle, but 
acted by deputy at the coronations of that so- 
vereign, of William IV., and of Queen Victoria. 


The | 
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tain this, there will be no difficulty in framing an 
act of parliament to carry these into effect, should 
that be necessary. Much edifying information 
respecting “the duties, salaries, fees, and emolu- 
ments” of the “Office and Court of the Lord 
Lyon” will be found in the Tenth Report of the 
Commissioners on the Courts of Justice in Scot- 
land, dated May 20, 1822. R. R. 


Replies ta Minar Queries. 


Heraldic Query (2° 8. vi. 49.) — Armorial en- 
signs are transmitted by hereditary descent, and 
all who inherit the blood of the original grantee 
are entitled to this honorary distinction. For this 
reason, I think, a plebeian alliance of the nature of 
that described would not so degrade the family of 
A. as to invalidate the right. The honour simply 
remains in abeyance, B.’s family not being able to 
quarter the arms because that family had no arms 
of its own with which to do so; but in the family 
of C. the impediment is removed. 

For the same reason L. M. is not entitled to 
quarter the arms of his grandmother's brother's 


| wife, there being no consanguinity between them ; 
17. Thomas, tenth Earl of Kinnoull, ted pee 


During the tenure of office of the last two | 


noble Lyons, as well as of a great number of their 
predecessors, the appointment has been little more 
than a sinecure, conferred for political reasons, 
and exercised by deputes holding office during 
pleasure ; and the loss of respect and confidence 
caused by the mercenary and ignorant doings of 
the officials in recent times has been so great that 
no remedy can be successful unaccompanied by 
a sweeping change of the system. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, if the subsistence of such an in- 
stitution be deemed expedient, that on the first 
voidance of the office of Lord Lyon, it shall not 
be filled up till a thorough investigation be or- 
dered by authority.* Why should this ancient 
office continue a sinecure, and not be filled by an 
able and zealous antiquary, discharging, like Sir 
James Balfour and his predecessors, ‘the duties 

ersonally, as in the case of the Kings-of-Arms of 
England and Ireland? A depute would then be 
unnecessary, except for matters of form and special 
emergencies, and the subsidiary existing appoint- 
ments are quite sufficient in number to constitute 
an efficient college of arms. “After a commission 
composed of competent individuals shall have re- 
ported as to the proper measures to be taken to ob- 


* As was lately done in the case of the principal ke keeper 
of the Register of Sasines, on the death of Mr. Pringle. 


but I have no doubt that upon a petition to the 


| crown, through the Heralds’ College, the right 


would be granted upon payment of the usual fees. 

The inquirer had better apply to G. Harrison, 

Esq., Windsor Herald. Joun Macrean. 
Hammersmith. 


Coincidences among the Poets (2™ §. vi. 45.) — 
| Dr. Doran’s article on the above subject brought 
to my mind a very remarkable “ coincidence ;” 
but, in the strict sense of the term, hardly one 
“among the poets,” although few would deny that 
the “story of Le Fevre” is the creation of a poet 
in posse, if not in esse. 

The readers of Tristram Shandy and Lalla 
Rookh will not fail to recognise the following : 

“ He shall not die by G——! cried my Uncle Toby. — 
The accusing spirit which flew up to Heaven’s chancery; 
with the oath, blushed as he gave it in,—and the record - 
ing angel, as he wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the 
word, and blotted it out for ever.” 

a ° there written all 
Black as the damning drops that fall 
From the denouncing Angel’s pen, 
Ere Mercy weeps them out again.” 

Dr. Doran, too, in his playful allusion to the 
“bean blossoms” and “dreams of bacon,” has, 
unwittingly perhaps, added another instance of 
“coincidence among the S peete: see Southey’s 
“ Apology for the Pig :’ 

“ And there! the breeze 
Pleads with me, and has won thee to the smile 
That speaks conviction. O’er yon blossom’d field 
Of beans it came, and thoughts of bacon rise.’ 
J. J. Somuns. 
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Caste (2"¢ S. v. 455.) —I think that in the In- 
stitutes of Mend, the castes are denominated 
Dehadi : but having just now no means of refer- 
ence, must leave the decision to those better ac- 
quainted with the subject. 

The word caste is evidently derived from the Por- 
tuguese. Casfa is both Spanish and Portuguese ; 
and, in all probability (as suggested by Mz. War- 
WICK), is ) se the Arabic, kaza, a tribe. 

The elements of those languages are Latin, 
Gothic, Arabic, and some Celtic. Now, no such 
word as casta occurs either in Latin or (I believe) 
in its immediate offspring the Italian, which has 
not (like its two sister languages of the Peninsula) 
been subjected for so long a period to Moorish 
influence. Nor does it occur in any other Indo- 
European language to which I have access; at 
least in the sense indicated by our caste. There 
is a casta in the Gaélic, and a cast in the Welsh, 
but both have very different meanings. 

In languages of the Germanic family the near- 
est approach in point of sound, at least, is found 
in hasten (Germ.), cest or cyst (AnglogSax.), hista 
(Icel.), kista (Swed.), kiste (Dan.), chest (Eng.), 
all having a sense of containing, comprehending — 
which is also the sense of tribe or caste. Again, 
there is the Latin cista, and Greek hista ; the Latin 
castrum and castellum, and in Persian kastr, which 
may be taken in a similar sense. However, it is 
not without considerable hesitation that I venture 
on such observation. 








If Mr. Warwick will refer to Webster, and | 
Todd's Johnson, he will find the word spelt cast, | 
and perhaps it may be given in a similar form by | his seat, Great Warley Place, Brentwood, Essex, 


Richardson. 


Judges’ Gowns, §c. (2™ S. vi. 48.)—In addition 
to the inquiries made by X. X., I would beg for 
information respecting the kinds of hat, or chapeau- 
bras, worn or rather borne by judicial ollicers. 
I believe that in India, and some of the colonies, 
the judges, though robed like English judges, do 
not wear wigs. What kind of hat do they wear? 

The silk gown, alluded to by X. X., I have 
always understood to be appropriated to legal ap- 
pointments under the crown. Hence it is worn by 
the judges of the Superior Courts (on certain oc- 
casions), and by Queen's Counsel. On this ground 
I conceive it to be the correct costume for a 
County Court judge. I believe that recorders 
were not entitled to wear a silk gown, until by 
the Municipal Reform Act the appointment was 
vested in the crown. MEeverss. 


Academical Dresses (2° 8. v. 477.) —I believe 
that it will be found, upon investigation, that the 
different dresses of the different degrees at the 
Universities are a good deal the result of our an- 
cient sumptuary laws. 
stuff, silk, fur of different kinds, scarlet cloth, 
velvet, &c., being each appropriated by statute to 


different ranks of society to which the different 
degrees corresponded. Now the nature of the 
materials are not much attended to, and Bachelors 
of Arts wear both silk hoods and gowns, to which 
they are not entitled, their rank only giving them 
the privilege of wearing fur of a cheap sort. The 
Sophista Generalis wore a hood without fur. The 
Master of Arts wore silk; the Doctor scarlet 
cloth and ermine if he chose ; the Bishop sable. 
I should be glad to see this fact illustrated by a 


| correspondent well versed in the old sumptuary 


laws. With respect to the form of the gowns, the 
two great divisions are what are supposed to be 
the lay and the clerical ; the type of the one being 
the Oxford 8. C. L. gown, of which the under- 
graduate’s is a corruption; the other being the 
scholar’s gown, of which the B.A. and M.A, 
appear to be developments. It used to be said 
that the Oxford Proctors’ gown was the original 
M.A. gown, and that the present one was compa- 
ratively modern. The Proctor at Oxford wears 
an ermine hood also in right of his office. 

WiutiiaM Fraser, B.C.L 

Alton Vicarage, Staffordshire. 


General Pinson Bonham (2™ §S. vi. 48.) — 
According to Hardwicke’s Annual Biography, 
General Pinson Bonham died at Great Warley, 
Essex, April 19, 1855, aged ninety-two. ‘Adceds. 

Dublin. 

Miss Elizabeth Bonham (daughter of the late 
Gen. Pinson Bonham) begs to inform the Eprror 
of “ N. & Q.” that her father departed this life, at 


A. C. M. | on April 19, 1855, in the ninety-third year of his 


age. If H. J. H. wishes to know any farther 
particulars, he can write to Miss E. Bonham, at 
37. Upper Brunswick Place, Brighton. 


Stains on Engravings (2° S. v. 483.) — The 


| second edition of a very excellent manual has just 


| 


The different materials of | 


been published : — 

“ Essai sur l’Art de restaurer les Estampes et les Livres, 
ou Traité sur les meilleurs Procédés pour blanchir, dé- 
tacher, décolorier, réparer et conserver les Estampes, Livres 
et Dessins. Par A. Bonnardot. Seconde Edition, refondue 
et augmentée, suivie d’un Exposé des divers Syst?mes de 
teproduction des Anciennes Estampes et des Livres Rares. 
Paris, chez Castel. 1858.” 

This extremely useful little volume can be had 
of Mr. Nutt, 270. Strand. M. L. 


Friday Dreams (2°* §. v. 594.) —The following 
is amongst the folk lore attached to Friday 
dreams :— 

“ Friday’s dreams, and Saturday told, 
Is sure to come true if it’s ever so old.” 
H. J. 

The Jesuit Osorius (2S. v.477.)—Siema will find 
an account of this unfortunate martyr in Tanner's 
Societas Jesu usque ad Sanguinis et Vite Profusio- 
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nem Militans, Prague, 1675, folio, p. 504., with an 
engraving of his martyrdom. G. O. 


Tradesmen’s Tokens (2°* S. vi. 13.) —Add the 
undermentioned work to the list : — 

“ The Zirtuoso’s Companion and Coin Collector's Guide. 
London :™published for the Proprietor by M. Denton, 
Hospital Gate, West Smithfield, 1795.” 


240 plates, four coins with reverses on each 
plate. The above appears to be the date of the 
first volume. I believe published in eight volumes. 

Sam. Suaw. 


“ Vox et preterea nihil” (1* S. i. 247. 421.) — 
The following extract from the Commentary of 
Cornelius & Lapide on Isaiah xl. 3. will throw 
some light upon this saying, which it seems to 
me is generally wrongly used in a depreciatory 
sense : — 

“ Octavo, quia quidquid in Joanne erat, vox erat; to- 
tus penitentiam et sanctitatem predicabat. Oculi, manus, 
vestis, cibus, quidquid denique in eo erat clamabat ‘ Peni- 
tentiam agite, parate viam Domini; appropinquat regnum 
celorum?’ ‘Sie vulgo dicimus ‘ Philomela est tota vox,’ 
quia non aliud facit quam canere. Unde a Syris voca- 


| 
| Queen Anne, of his proposed alteration of the Abbey 
| Church by erecting an elevated spire in the central tower. 


We believe that the other models are those of St. Mary’s 
and St. Clement’s in the Strand, St. Paul’s, Covent Gar- 
den, and St. John’s, Westminster. Here are also, it is 
said, some models by Roubiliac, together with some other 
matters of interest.” 

Every one will agree with the writer of thé 
article, when he says : — 

“ We see no reason why these should be shut up from 
the public; or if the exhibition of them would detain the 
vergers too long, why not send them to the Architectural 
Museum?” 

My memory hardly serves me as to whether 
the architectural models above referred to are 
amongst those by Wren now at the Kensington 
Museum ? R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Dr. Johnson and the Odes of Horace (2" S. vi. 
67.)—I do not know whether the whole transla- 
tion, to which Mr. Lomax alludes, has been pub- 


| lished ; but the verse quoted by him was given to 


tur Sphar colo, id est, avis vocis, hoc est avis vocalis, ip- | 


Talis vox sit concionator et erit ‘ mal- 


” 


saque quasi vox. 
leus conterens petras. 

Here the saying respecting the nightingale is 
applied in a good sense, as affording an example 
to an earnest and faithful preacher. 


Alton Vicarage, Staffordshire. 


Wax-work at Westminster Abbey (2™ S. vi. 11. | 


32.) — Under date of 1761, Horace Walpole com- 
plains, that “ the chapter of Westminster sell their 
church over and over again: the ancient monu- 


ments tumble upon one’s head through their ne- | 


glect, as one of them did, and killed a man, at 
Lady Elizabeth Percy's funeral ; and they erect 
new waxen dolls of Queen Elizabeth, &c., to draw 
visits and money from the mob.” 

Curnsert Bepe. 


Do the following remarks, which occur in an 
article on “ The Tomb of Queen Eleanor, &c., in 
Westminster Abbey ” (Builder, Dec. 9, 1854), re- 
fer to the above? if so, they may be perhaps 
worth noting : — 


“On the top of Henry’s (V.) Chapel were formerly 
deposited the ragged regiment, as it was called by those 
who exhibited the curiosities of the Abbey. The regi- 
ment consisted of wooden effigies (clothed in the costume 
of the time) of several kings, queens, and other important 
persons, who have been buried here. These effigies were 
in former times borne in the funeral! processions of the 
great, and served to remind the spectators of the living 
appearance of those about to be committed to the dust. 
We are told that this regiment, which is particularly 
curious as examples of costume, is still preservcd in some 
dark and secluded corner. There is now in this place 
several models of churches; one of which is the model 
constructed by Sir Christopher Wren, in the reign of 


the world long ago. It will be found engraved in 
facsimile in the 8th edition of Boswell (4 vols., 
1816), as a specimen of Johnson's handwriting 
when at school in his sixteenth year. It seems to 
be part of one of his school exercises and other 
occasional compositions, of which Boswell says he 
had obtained a considerable collection, and some 
of which he has inserted in his book. Two of 


| these are translations from Horace, Book i. Ode 
WiriraMm Fraser, B.C.L. | 





22., Book ii. Ode 9. See Boswell, vol. i. pp. 27— 
34., 8th edit. 

If the entire translation bas really never been 
published, perhaps Mr. Lomax will send you a 
copy. Davin Gam. 


Lord Tyrone and Lady Beresfords Ghost 
Stories : Ghost's mode of reckoning Time (2™ S. 
vi. 73.) — 

“ Said she (Lady Beresford) ‘I am forty-eight to day.’ 
‘No, my Lady,’ answered the clergyman, ‘ you are mis- 
taken; your mother and myself had many disputes con- 
cerning your age, and I have at length discovered I am 
right: happening to go last week to the parish you were 
born in, I was resolved to put an end to my doubt by 
searching the register, and find you are FORTY-SEVEN to- 
day.’” 

Lord Tyrone’s ghost (p. 74.) : — 

“ You will bring him two daughters, and afterwards a 
son, in child-bed of whom you will die in the rorty- 
SEVENTH year of your age.” 

If Lady Beresford was forty-seven that day, 
she was in her forty-eighth year according to 
human reckoning. 

I observe, according to J. Sreep D., the ghost 
prophesies she will die in child-bed of a son. 
According to the narrative, she had at her death 
lain in a month of a DAUGHTER. J. H. L. 


Teresa and Martha Blount (2™ §S. vi. 49.) — 
There is an engraving in 4to. of Martha Blount, 
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by Picart, taken from M. Blount’s at Maple- 
Durham; and also one, the same size, of Miss 
Teresa Blount, by Evans, taken from M. Blount’s 
picture at Maple-Durham. Bgvxaisa. 


Clerical Peers (2 S. v. 494.)—To the list add 
Barons Saye and Sele, treasurer of Hereford, and 
De Saumarez; and Fairfax and De Freyne. 
Among bishops occur the names of Earl Corn- 
wallis (Lichfield), and Lord Crewe (Oxford and 
Durham) ; but there is no mention of a duke or 
& marquess among either prelates or canons and 
deans of the Church of England. 

Macxenzisz Watcort, M.A. 

Fulfilment of a Prophecy through Fear (2™ S. v. 


390.) — The account of the death of the Scotch | 


King Natholocus, taken as Hollinshed gives it, is 
so good an example of the fulfilment of a predic- 
tion through a “ sudden revulsion of feeling ” that 
it deserves noting in connexion with the commu- 
nication given by Corusert Bens as above. Na- 
tholocus having sent “one of his trustie servants 
unto a woman that dwelt in the ile of Comlekill, 


esteemed verie skilfull in forshewing of things to | 


come, to learn of her what fortune should hap of 
the war” 
bellious people, 

“The witch, consulting with her spirits, declared in 


the end, how it should come shortlie to pass, that the | 


king should be murthered, not by his open enemies, but 
by the hands of one of his most familiar friends in whom 
he had reposed an especiall trust. 
manding by whose hands that should be? ‘Even by 
thine,’ saith she, ‘as it shall be well knowen within these 
few daies.’ 
against her verie bitterlie, bidding her go like an old 
witch ; for he trusted to see her burnt before he should 
commit so villanous a deed. And departing from her, he 


went by and by to signifie what answer he had received ; | 


but before he came where the king lay, his mind was al- 
tered; so that what for doubt on the one side, that if he 
should declare the truth as it was told him, the king 
might happilie conceive some great suspicion that it 
should follow by his meanes as she had declared, and 
thereupon put him to death first; and for feare, on the 
other side that if he keepe it secret, it might happen to be 
revealed by some other, and then he to run in as much 
danger of life as before; 
worke the surest way ; 
led aside by him into his privie chamber, where all other 
being commanded to avoid, he declared how he had sped, 
and then falling forthwith upon Natholocus, with his dag- 
ger he slue him outright.” 


Black Paper and Bronze Rubber for Brasses 


(2™¢ S. vi. 70.)—The black paper and metallic | 


rubber ean be obtained from the inventor, Mr. 
Henry S. Richardson, bookseller, of Church Street, 
Greenwich. J.J. H. 


Gates of the Great Exhibition (2™ §. vi. 70.)— 
If A. B. means the malachite gates, they were pur- 
chased by Sir Henry Stracey, Bart., sometime M.P. 
for East Norfolk; and are now at the entrance to 
his park at Rackheath, Norfolk. H. D’Aveney. 


in which he was engaging against his re- | 


The messenger de- | 


The gentleman hearing these words railed | 


he determined with himself to | 
and so comming tothe king, he was | 


R. W. Hacxwoon. | 





attaatonsic 135., Jury 81. 58, 


La Facon de Birabi (ane S. v. 513. y= thie! not 
this refer to the old French game of “ Biribi,” 
which has merged into “ Roulette” ? The former, 
however, was originally from Italy, where it is 
called “ Biribisso.” An account of the game is 
found in L’Encyc. Méthod.; Dict. de Mathém. ; 
Alberti, Bescherelle, and Landais. 

R. S. Cuarnock. 

Mrs. Windeymore (2™ §. vi. 65.) —In a volume 
of the Annual Register, subsequent to the one 
— by Mr. Warten, namely, the volume for 

e year 1772, the termination of the earthly ca- 
reer of the grand- daughter of Dr. Hyde, Bishop 


| of Salisbury, Mrs. _Weadinere, is related in the 


following manner : 


“ January 6. In Emanuel-hospital, near Tothill-fields, 
aged 108, Mrs. W indeymore; she was second cousin to 
Queen Anne, and had been upwards of fifty years in that 
hospital.” 


Bucuanan Wasusovurn, M.D. 


Miscellaneaus, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Viva y Hecnos pet Picano Gosman ve Atraracue, translated into 

English by Mabbe. 1656 
eae Letters, taping Darticulars and lowest price, carria 

sent to Mass ett & Dator, Publishers of * 
QUERIES, oF 188. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Book to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom it is required, and whose name and address 
are given for that purpose : 

Tue Mowasric Rows or Yorusarne, by Wm. Richardson, Architect , 
and Archdeacon Churton. Small paper copy. Uncoloured. 
Wanted by J. 7. Jefvock, Cowley Mancr, near Sheffield. 


free, to be 
OTES AND 


Rotices to Corresponvents. 


A mong other interesting articles which will appear in our next ong 
we may announce a paper by Mr. Steinmetz on Amber in the Bible, 

Part Three of The Anderson Papers; communications by Dr Kingel 
and Dr, Rimbault on Thomas Carew and Thomas Carey; and the first 
of avaluable series of Inscriptions on Memorial Stones of the Scottish 
Covenanters. 

We hope next t ) give among our Notes on Books some notes on 
the last Quarterly Rovtie, Hingeston's translation of C+pgrave's Book 
of the Illustrious Henries, and the curious volume lately published by 
Pickering, The Booke of the Pylgrymage of Man. 

Mreisrentan Warrenarr Dixwen. The date and origin of this meet- 
ing will . ind explained in a very interesting paper in our ist Series, 
vol. xii for which we were indebted to the kindness of the late 
Right Hion. Jolin Wilson Croker. 

Jacon. The rule laid down by the late Bishop of London as to the pro- 
per Collects, &c., to be used when a Saint's Day falls on a Sunday, will 
be found in“ N. ‘k& Q.,’ "Ist 8. vi. 200. 

W.'s Query as to the existence of any institution near London where a 
girl twe tee years old could be fitted to become a domestic servant is not 
susted to our columns, We ourselves should, however, be glad to know of 

uch an institution. 

Marrracr or Covsrns. , Ta Ber will find this subject discussed in our 
ist Series, viii. 387. 525.; 102. 

Pranto's Query should re addressed to one of the medical journals. 

Srectaron. We have pointed out in our last volume, p. 72., how the 
writers in the Spectator may be identified. 

Mveowntia. On the authorship of Robinson Crusoe, see “ N. & Q." Ist 
8. x. 345. 448, 

Eararom.—2nd 8, vi. p. 78. col. fi. 
“ Morningside.’ 


10., for** Morningride” read 


“ Nores ann Queries” is pybiiches at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowrnty Pants. e subscription for Stamrro Cortes for 
Sex Months forwarded direct =e the Publishers (including the Half- 
yearly Invux) is ils. 4d., which may be Post Order in 
favour sens. Bart anv Darvy, 186. Fuser ust, E.C.; to whom 
all Comm ontcations voa rae Evrror should be 











